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iacd  a  blow  on  the  fellow’s  face,  knocking  him  to  the  pavement?  then  he  seized  his 
solver  and  covered  him  with  it.  Before  the  other  man  could  draw,  Fearnot 
knocked  him  down  within  a  few  feet  of  his  companion. 
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THE  JUDGE’S  MISTAKE. 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


.  CHAPTER  I. 

DICK  AND  JOE  ON  THEIR  MUSCLE. 

“ Terry,  I  feel  sore  enough  to  go  to  the  hospital,”  said 
Fred  Fearnot  to  Terry  Olcott  one  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
New  Era  Company. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Had  a  fight  and  got  thrown  down ?” 
“No;  it’s  a  mental  wound.” 

“The  deuce !  Who  hit  you  there?” 

“That  fellow  Hunter.” 

“Why,  T  thought  he  was  locked  up  in  jail.” 

“Yd.  ;  -o  he  is.  He  lias  had  his  revenge,  and  we  are  out  a 
thou -and  dollars’  worth  of  horseflesh,  with  very  poor  pros- 

pfet«  of  getting  pay  for  it.” 

“Kav.  don’t  youV  pect  to  collect  anything  on  that?” 


“I  think  the  chances  are  father  slim,  Terry.  He  has 
been  pronounced  ‘off  his  base’  by  three  physicians,  and  the}r 
are  going  to  send  him  to  an  asylum  somewhere.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  insane,  any  more  than  you  or  T.  In  a  few 
months  he  will  be  pronounced  cured,  and  turned  out.” 

“Well,  then  we  can  have  him  arrested  again.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  At  least,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  could  do  anything  with  him.  The  question  would  hinge 
on  whether  he  was  insane  when  he  poisoned  the  horses. 
We  can  put  in  the  claim  that  he  was  not  insane  up  to 
the  time  .Mose  butted  him  in  the  back,  but  we’ll  have  to 
prove  it.  I  tell  you,  there’ll  be  some  knotty  questions  to  be 
solved,  and  it  will  cost  us  a  lot  of  money — a  great  deal  more 
than  we  have  lost.” 

“Well,  it  would  cost  him  something,  too,  wouldn’t  it  in 
the  way  of  lawyers’  fees?” 
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“Yes;  but  lie  can  chuckle  over  having  had  his  revenge, 
and  unless  we  win  he’ll  be  that  much  ahead  of  us.” 


“I  look  at  it  this  way,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “the  worst  pun¬ 
ishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  is  do  force  him  to 
> pend  as  much  money  as  we  lost  in  defending  himself.” 
“Fm  not  sure  that  we  could  do  that.  He  could  plead 


poverty,  perhaps,  and  the  Court  would  appoint  counsel  for 
him.  He  is  just  mean  enough  to  do  it.  I  tell  you,  it  wor¬ 
ries  me  not  a  little  to  have  such  a  mean  sort  of  fellow  to 
get  the  better  of  me.” 

“Well,  can’t  we  recover  the  value  of  the  horses  from  his 
property  ?”  ; 


“I  don’t  know  that  he  has  any  property  other  than  the 
store  his  wife  is  running  over  in  Cattaraugus  County,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  that  is  in  her  name.  I’m  satisfied, 
though,  that  he  has  money,  for  a  man  as  mean  as  he  is  holds 
on  to  a  dollar  when  he  gets  a  grip  on  it.  But  the  question 
would  arise,  Would  we  be  able  to  hold  a  man’s  property  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  acts  if  he  were  insane?” 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  settle  that  question  by  prosecuting 
him  for  the  crime  he  committed,  and  that’ll  throw  the  bur¬ 
den  upon  him  of  proving  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time  he 
poisoned  the  horses.” 

“Well,  let  me  put  a  salve  on  that  mental  wound  of  yours, 
old  man,”  said  Terry.  “If  revenge  is  what  you  want,  we’ve 
had  our  share  of  it.  For  we  broke  him  up  and  ran  him. out 
of  New  Era,  landed  him  in  jail  and  causecj  him  to  fetch  up 
in  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  I  should  think  that  was  pretty 
good  revenge.” 

“Well,  if  he  could  land  in  such  a  place  hfc  Webster’s  asy¬ 
lum  for  the  insane  I’d  call  it  square,”  Fred  replied,  “but 
von  can  rest  assured  that  he  won’t  be  sent  to  any  private  in¬ 
stitution,  for  there  it  would  cost  money.” 

“Well,  cut  it  out,”  said  Terry,  “and  wait  until  he  comes 
out,  pronounced  cured,  and  then  tackle  him  again.” 

“That’s  all  I  can  do,”  assented  Fred.  “I’ll  worry  him 
some,  if  I  don’t  recover  a  dollar.” 


There  was  another  trouble  confronting  Fearnot,  wrhich 
grew'  out  of  the  mischievousness  of  two  boys,  sons  of  a  couple 
of  millmen.  They  had  attacked  Jimmie  Rav,  by  throwing 
stones  at  him  while  he  was  fishing,  and  Evelyn  Olcott  sent 
black  Mose  out  to  drive  them  awray ;  but  Mose  merely  held 
one  while  Jimmie  thrashed  the  other,  then  turned  the  other 
over  to  him  for  the  same  polishing  process.  The  fathers 
of  the  hoys  attacked  Mose  a  few'days  later,' and  got  butted 
for  their  pains.  Ordinarily  Fred  would  have  laughed  at  it, 
and  patted  Muse’s  hard  head  and  complimented  him  ;  hut 
he.  had  explained  the  matter  to  the  two  mill  men.  and- they 
Had  seemed  to  he  satisfied  with  his  explanation.  Therefore 
thh  attack  he  considered  an  outrage,  and  an  insult  directed 
toward  himself;  so  he  swore  out  warrants  for  their  arrest. 
They  were  fined  ten  dollars  and  costs,  as  w*ero  the  two  hoys, 
also.  mt ! 


TIi at  should  have  settled  the  matter,  hut  it  didn't.  Th 
two  mill  men  had  personal  friends  among  the  operative 
who  took  it  up  and  began  saying  some  very  ugly  thine 
.about  F  bn  mot  «  black  cook  thrashing  white  hovs,  and  o 


the  impossibility  of  a  poor  man  having  any  show  agairi.-t 
a  rich  man  in  the  courts.  y’’ 


As  the  reader  well  knows,  Mose  did  frothing  to  the  two 
boys  except  to  hold  one  to  keep  him  from  gojng  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  friend  while  he  was  fighting  with  Jimmie; 
but  the  hoys  had  told  their  parents  that  the  black  man  held 


them  while  Jimmie  pummeled  them. 

Their  parents  professed  to  believe  their  story,  forgetting 
that  Miss  Olcott  had  testified  in  court  to  the  true  facts  in 
the  case,  as  an  eye-witness. 

One  evening  Dick  Duncan  overheard  two  of  them  talking 
in  front  of  Quinn’s,  Hotel,  and  each  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  outrage  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  Jft  un^ 
punched— that  a  lot  of  them  ought  to  get  togethfeF  and 
“whale  the  life  out  of  the  nigger.” 

Then  Dick  stepped  up,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  and 


said : 


“Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  happened  to  overhear  your 
remarks,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  to  me  wherein 
the  black  man  was  at  fault.” 

“He  held  the  two  boys  while  the  other  one  pounded  them 

and  blackened  their  eves.” 

«/ 

“Is  that  your  opinion,  too?”  Dick  asked  of  the  other  one. 

“Yes,  sir;  it  is,”  said  the  other. 

“Well,  upon  what  do  you  base  your  opinion?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it?” 

v  o 

“Not  personally,  but  both  the  fathers  told  me  so.” 

“Very  well.  You  know  the  fathers  were  not  present. 
They  vrere  at  work  in  the  mill  at  the  ti me  ;*  *1..* ■“  'fad  1 , 0 
personal  knowledge  about  it,  either.” 

“Yes;  but  the  boys  told  them  that’s  how  it  was.  and  it 
looks  reasonable,  because  the  little  fellow  couldn't  have 
licked  either  one  of  them  by  himself.” 

“Well,,  we’ll  let  it  go  at  that,”  said  Dick,  “but  haven't 
both  of  you  heard  that  Miss  Olcott  was  an  eye-witnes<  ? 
and  that  under  oath,  in  the  Justice’s  Court,  she  said  that 
Mose  merely  held  one  boy  while  Jimmie  and  the  other 
fought  it  out?  Then  he  let  Jimmie  tackle  the  other,  while 
standing  by  and  looking  on.  He  merely  prevented  them  both 
from  attacking  him  at  the  same  time.  Haven't  you  heard 
that?” 

“^es;  I’ve  heard  that,”  one  of  them  admitted. 

“Well,  then,  what  do  you  mean  bv  expressing  an  opini\j>~ 
on  the  street  that  Miss  Olcott  swore  falsely?”  and  Dick 
was  very  emphatic  in  his  tone.  “You  admit  that  you've 
heard  her  story ;  yet  you  are  saying  that  the  black  man  held 
the  boys  and  let  Jimmie  pummel  them.” 

“But  what  right  had  the  nigger  to  lay  his  hands  on  the 
hoys?”  the  man  asked. 

“That  isn't  the  question,”  said  Dick.  “My  question  is. 
what  do  you  mean  by  makingfcnjt  ^Tiss  Olcott;*  Har— that 
Jio  swore  falsely?  Haven't  you  go!  ^  to  know* 

that  you  are  assailing  a  lady’s  reputation  $pr truth?  Now. 
you  want  to  stop  that  sort  of  talk,  or  yon  riV  the  worst 
of  it  in  more  wavs  than  one.  for  her  friend*  *n'  no*  P'dftg  I 
,n  pornnl  11  1  ,  ;in  understand  n-'  < 

it.  TI  is  simply  a  prejudice  against  the  You 
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i  in  follow  that  up,  but  don't  you  dare  say  again  that  the 
hoys*  story  was  true  and  that  hers  was  false.” 

Dick  s  manner  offended  them.  They  were  rough  fellows, 
and  one  of  them  called  him  down. 

“I  mean  just  what  I* say,"  said  Dick,  “and  if  you  repeat 
a  again,  and  I  hear  of  it,  you'll  either  lick  me  or  I'll  lick 


you. 


“Well,  you  can  bet  your  life  that  you  won't  lick  me,”  re¬ 
torted  one,  “for  that's  something  you  can't  do.” 

“We  can  settle  that  right  here,”  and  Dick  threw  off  his 
coat. 

The  brawny,  mill  man  threw  off  his,  also,  and  had  no 
suoner  put  up  his  guard  than  Dick  landed  a  stunning  blow 
on  his  nose  that  knocked  him  flat  on  his  back  on  the  ground. 

lie  sprang  to  his  feet  again,  but  before  he  could  pull 
himself  together,  Dick  let  him  have  one  in  the  neck  that 
put  him  out  of  the  fight  instanter. 

Then  Dick  turned  to  the  other  one,  saying: 

“Xow  I  want  an  apology  from  you,  sir?” 

“What  for?"  the  other  asked.. 

“For  casting  reflections  upon  that  young  lady.” 

“Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  sir, 
for  I  know  that  she  is  a  lady,  and  a  good  one,  too.” 

“Well,  whether  you  meant  it  or  not,  people  who  didn't 

know  her  would  think  that  she  had  told  a  falsehood.” 

-  .  * 

Then  I  take  it  back,”  said  the  other. 

That's  right ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you  that  a  gentleman 
w.  _  '-;  ]%•  iemor  bound  +o  defend  a  lady's  good  name  under  all 
efre ces-.  If  you  hear  another  one  talk  as  you  two 
did  to-night,  knock  him  down,  and  I'll  pay  your  fine,  for 


a ' 


u  i 


>  * 


> 


those, young  ladies  are  angels  of  goodness.  They  are  friends 
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of  the  poor  at  all  times.” 

By  that  time  several  others  had  run  up,  and  Dick,  to 
avoid  a  sensation,  put  on  his  coat  and  walked  away. 

It  took  the  fellow  nearly  five  minutes  to  recover  from 
the  blow  on  his  neck. 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  was  groggy. 

Some  friend  gave  him  a  big  drink  of  whisky  from  a  bot¬ 
tle  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  it  gave  him  so  much 
“Dutch  courage”  that  he  denounced  Duncan,  and  the  entire 
Xew  Era  Company,  in  the  vilest  language. 

.Jge«_sJencks  was  passing,  on  his  way  to  the  post-office  to 
\\  some  letters  he  had  written  during  the  evening. 

He  overheard  some  of  the  fellow's  wild  talk,  and  stopped 
to  listen. 

Just  a  minute  later  he  went  to  him  and  gave  him  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pounding. 

The  brawny  mill  men  never  interfered  with  a  fight  except 
to  prevent  anybody  else  from  doing  so.  They  were  always 
eager  to  see  a  scrimmage. 

Joe  not  only  forced  the  man  to  take  it  back,  but  to  apolo¬ 
gize. 

Then  he  went  on  to  the  post-office,  mailed  his  letters,  and 

went  into  Quinn’s  Hotel. 

Ther<-  the  landlord  told  him  that  Dick  Duncan  had  just 
>  -iocked  fk>wn  a  man  out  in  front  of  the  house. 

“Aral  I’ve  ju-t  h<*ard  that  you  did  the  same  thing.”  he 

added.  I 


“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  it  was  about,”  said  Joe,  “but 
I  heard  a  big  fellow  out  there  denouncing  the  whole  New 
Era  Company  as  a  gang  of  cowards  and  liars,  and  I  made 
him  take  it  back  and  apologize.  There's  no  man  living  who 
can  truthfully  say  that  any  member  of  the  Xew  Era  Com¬ 
pany  has  ever  done  him  an  injustice,  nor  has  one  of  them 
ever  . turned  away  a  poor  man,  woman  or  child  who  asked 
for  help.” 

Just  then  half  a  dozen  of  the  man's  friends  came  into  the 
hotel,  in  a  very  angry  mood,  and  were  protesting  loudly 
against  the  “high-handed  outrage,”  and  that  it  was  time 
for  workingmen  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

“A  poor  man  has  rights  as  well  as  a  rich  man,”  exclaimed 
one  of  them. 

Joe  turned  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

Said  he : 

“I  presume  that  is  intended  for  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  man,  “and  for  your  three  partners.” 
“Xow  listen  to  me,  every  one  of  you,”  said  Joe.  “If  I’ve 
done  wrong  I’ll  apologize  like  a  gentleman.  Please  tell  me 
what  I’ve  done  that  was  wrong.” 

“Well,  what  right  had  you  to  attack  Malone  that  way?” 
“Did  you  see  me  attack  him?”  Joe  asked. 

“Yes,  I  did.” 

,  r  * 

“All  right.  Let's  see  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are.  What 
was  Malone  doing  when  I  hit  him?” 

He  wasn't  doing  anything.” 

. 

You  are  a  cowardly  liar!”  said  Joe.  “It  isn't  often 
I  use  such  language  as  that;  but  he  was  denouncing  the 
whole  Xew  Era  Company  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  using 
the  most  insulting  language.  Xow,  I  don't' want  to  hear 
any  more  from  you.  You  couldn't  tell  the  truth  if  your 
life  depended  on  it,  and  <Wery  one  of  these  men  around 


u 
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you  knows  that  I'm  telling, the  truth.” 

Joe's  eyes  fairly  blazed. 

They  all  knew  that  he  would  fight  at  the  “drop  of  the 
hat.”  J 

“Xow,  if  any  of  you  men  think  thatT,  or  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Xew  Era  Company,  will  stand  by  and  hear  an¬ 
other  denounce  them  as  cowards,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  not  smash  him,  you  make  a  great  mistake ;  and  the  man 
who  -would  say  it  wasn't  right  for  him  to  do  so  is  himself' 
a  coward.” 

y  -  \ 

“Xow,  look  here,  Mr.  Jencks,  that's  going  too  far.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,”  said  another. 

;•  “That's  all  right.  I've  just  expressed  my  opinion.  Any 
man  who  would  quietly  stand  by  and  hear  himself  and  his 
partners  denounced  as  cowards  is  himself  a  coward  if  he 
doesn’t  resent  it.  Xow,  there  is  my  opinion.  You  can 
have  yours.  I  don’t  know  what  started  the  trouble,  and 
I  don't  care.  Every  one  of  you  knows  that  the  members  of 
the  Xew  Era  Company  are  square,  honest  men,  who  deal 
fairly  with  everybody.” 

Just  then  Dick,  Fred  and  Terry  entered  the  hotel.  Dick 
had  explained  to  them  what  the  i  rouble  was,  and  they  came 
up  to  see  about  it. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Joe?”  Fred  asked. 

Jod  explained  what  had  happened,  and  Fred  remarked: 
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“It’s  best  not  to  be  too  hasty,  Joe. 

“Yes;  that’s  what  1  wanted  to  impress  upon  that  fellow, 
Malone.  He  was  too  hasty,  and  was  denouncing  the  whole 
crowd  of  us,  and  using  vile  language,  too;  so  1  smashed 
him.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  but  very 
often  people  get  into  trouble  when  they  express  their  opin¬ 
ion  in  that  way.” 

“Now,  look  here,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  addressing  the 
millmen,  “I  understand  that  Malone  and  some  other  men 
were  expressing  opinions  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  young 
lady  had  borne  false  witness  in  a  justice  court.  You  can 
express  your  opinion  about  men  to  your  hearts’  content; 
but  it’s  best  to  leave  the  ladies  out  of  it.  It  was  her  word 
against  those  two  boys  who  attacked  Jimmie  Ray  the  other 
day,  and  the  judge  believed  her  in  preference  to  them. 
When  you  gave  the  expression  to  your  opinion  that  you  be¬ 
lieved  the  boys,  that  was  equal  to  saying  that  the  joung  lady 
lied.  Now,  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  man  in  New  Era,  even 
the  fathers  of  the  boys  themselves,  that  believes  that  the 
young  lady  told  anything  but  the  straight  truth.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  for  a  father  to  believe  that  his  children  are 
better  than  anybody  else’s  children.  There  are  good  boys 
and  bad  boys,  but  not  one  boy  in  a  thousand  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  stole  the  jam  in  the  pantry,  if  he  thought  he 
would  get  a  licking  fo^  it.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
Now.  there  is  one  way  to  settle  the  question.  I  hear  that 
they  are  all  saying  that  little  Jimmie  could  not  have  licked 
either  of  those  boys  by  himself,  and  that  that  fact  is  cor¬ 
roborative  of  the  story  that  Mose  held  them.  I  happen  to 
know  that  Jimmie  can  lick  either  one  of  them  without  any 
trouble,  for  about  a  month  ago  a  couple  of  little  boys  (one 
of  whom  was  Nick  Jones)  caught  him  and  gave  hiiti  a  pair 
of  black  eyes.  I  then  took  him  in  hand  and  taught  him 
how  to  box,  and  after  about  a  dozen  lessoiis  he  ran  up-against 
Nidk  again,  with  the  result  that  he  carried  Jilack  eyes  jin- 
stead  of  Jimmie.  Now,  there’s  the  whole  sqcret.  Were 
I  a  betting  man,  I'd  wager  one  hundred  dollars  against  ten 
that  Jimmie  can  give  both  of  those  boys  black  eyes  without 
getting  one  himself.” 

“Oh,  that’s  how  it  was,  eh?” 

“  Yes ;  that’s  just  how  it  was.  The  little  fellow  is  a  stran¬ 
ger  here,  and  more  than  a  dozen  boy$  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  rubbing  their  dirty  fists  against  his  nose,  and  telling 
him  to  ‘smell  of  it ;’  so  I  taught  him  to  take  care  of  himself.” 


CHAPTER  tf. 

y  ,  ;  . 

TIOW  TERRY  Tf  AD  FUN  WITH  I/ANmORD  QUINN. 

Fenrnof*  plain,  sensible  talk  to  the  men  had  its  effect. 
They  declared  that  thev  were  not  aware  that  they  were  cast¬ 
ing  any  aspersions  upon  the  veracity  of  Miss  Olcott.  for  thev 
knew  that  die  (wenching  that  a  lady  should  he. 

“That’s  all  right.”  sib  Hrvd.  “It  only  shows  lio\\  few 
peoplr  do  any  thinking.  Every  one  Of  you  knew  what  she 


swore  to  in  court,  and  yet  you  have  been  denouncing  every¬ 
body  connected  with  the  case,  and  openly  expressing  your 
opinion  that  the  story  the  two  boys  bad  told  their  pareiiL- 
was  true.  If  their  story  was  true,  then  the  young  lady  lied, 
and  under  oath  at  that.  I  understand  full  well  that  the 
parents  feel  sore  over  the  fact  that  a  black  man  laid  his 
hands  on  their  boys.  It  is  only  a  race  prejudice,  for  the 
black  man  has  every  right  that  a  white  man  has,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  exercise  it.  It's  human  nature,  though.  An 
Irishman  would  resent  anything  done  by  a  German  quicker 
than  he  would  one  of  his  own  nationality.  A  white  man 
is  disposed  to  resent  an  impertinence  front  a  Chinaman- 
which  he  wouldn’t  notice  were  it  committed  by  some  one 
else.  We  all  have  our  prejudices,  and  I'm  quite  sure  thn>' 
I  have  charity  for  the  faults  and  frailties  of  all  mankind. 
It  has  been  my  rule  to  try  to  be  just  and  fair  with  every¬ 
body,  and  I'm  willing  to  pay  a  man  a  premium  who  can 
come  to  me  and  truthfully  say  that  I  ever  treated  him  or 
any  one  else  unjustly.” 

A  day  or  two  later  one  of  the  millmen  met  Terrv,  and  told 
him  that  the  fathers  of  the  two  boys  were  saying  that  little 
Jimmie  Ray  couldn’t  lick  their  sons. 

“Well,  if  he  can't  I'll  lick  him,”  laughed  Terrv. 

“Well,  their  fathers  say  that  if  they  can’t  lick  Jimmie, 
they’ll  give  both  of  them  a  rawhiding.” 

“That's  all  nonsense,”  said  Terry.  “The  mistake  they’ve 
made  is  in  not  giving  them  a  rawhiding  at  first,  for  lying  to 
them.”  » 

He  told  Dick  about  it,  and  the  latter  said : 

“Say,  Terry,  those  fellows  are  still  mad  because. Mose  in¬ 
terfered,  and  I’d  wager  something  that  their  friends  in  the 
mills  are  nagging  them  about  it,'  Now,  let’s  get  the  two 
fathers  and  the  boys  together,  and  let  them  have  it  oilt." 

“Oh,  thunder,  Dick!  That  wouldn't  do.” 

“Well*; it  is  the  only  way  you  can  put  a  stop  to  their  lav 
ing  for  Mose.  They’ve  got  it  in  for  him,  and  some  night 
a  half  dozen  or  more  will  tackle  him  and  do  him  up.” 

“Yell;  if  they  do  some  of  them  will  be  done  up  them¬ 
selves.” 

ery  trud,  but  he  may  be  badly  hurt,  and  that  we 
want.”  * 

“It  won’t  do  to  set  those  little  boys  to  fightmg.  DiXl 

Ju>t  let  the  matter  alone,  and  it  will  settle  itself  aftvr-a 
while.” 

Tt  so  happened  that  a  little  before  sunset  that  afternoon. 
Jimmie  was  fishing  down  by  the  dam,  when  a  half  dozen 
njiHmen  came  along,  and  with  them  was  the  father  of  one 
of  the  boys  and  his  son.  They  stopped,  looked  at  Jimmie, 
and  the  millman  said  to  his  bov: 


with 


T  bore  s  Jimmie.  There  is  no  nigger  hor£  to  interfere 
you.  ^  on  lick  him  now,  or  I'll  lick  vou.* 

1  °p>  I  don’t  want  to  fight  him,”  said  the"b°.v* 

“You  go  lick  him,  or  I'll  lick  vou.”  roiv*:  ^ 


The  boy  started  for  Jimmie,  who  laid 
[round,  and  met  him  as  he  rushed  upon  Him 
The  very  fir^t  blow  that  was  struck  landed 
mill  man's  son,  and  the  claret  flit** 


nv 


nil 


lose 


th 
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The  sight  of  the  blood  seemed  to  demoralize  the  boy,  who 
began  crying,  and  started  to  throw  stones. 

Jimmie  followed  him  up,  and  smashed  him  in  the  face  be¬ 
fore  he  could  begin  tiring  the  stones;  landing  once  on  his 
ear,  once  on  his  left  eye,  which  was  all  the  boy  wanted.  He 
took  to  his  heels  and  made  a  break  for  home. 

Jimmie  looked  after  him  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then 
returned  to  his  fishing  tackle  and  resumed  his  angling. 

“That  settles  it, ■ '  said  the  boy's  father.  “I’ll  peel  the 
hide  off  of  him  for  lying  to  me.  I  don’t  blame  him  for 
being  licked,  because  Fearnot  has  taught  Jimmie  how  to 
box."  and  with  that  lie  started  back  for  his  home,  while  the 
oiliers  went  on  up  to  Quinn's  hotel,  where  they  told  the  story 
of  what  had  happened-. 

As  Terry  was  going  to  the  post-office,  a  half  hour  later, 
Quinn  called  him  in,  and  in  great  good  humor  related  the 
incident  to  him. 

‘‘Good — good  !”  laughed  Terry.  “There’s  nothing  like  a 
boy  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  I  hope  they’ll 
be  satisfied  now,  and  let  Jimmie  alone.” 

“Well,  they  won’t  let  him  alone/’  said  Quinn.  “At  least 
the  boys  won’t.  They  are  about  as  bad  as  they  make  them, 
and  they’ll  go  for  him  with  clubs.” 

“If  they  do,  they’ll  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  law.  It 
is  all  right  if  they  can  lick  him  in  fair  fight,  but  if  two  of 
them  jump  on  him  at  once,  we’ll  interfere.  Jimmie  is  en¬ 
titled  to  fair  play,  and  he  shall  have  it,  or  there’ll  be  trou¬ 
ble” 

The  ntixt  day  xhe  boys  learned  that  the  millman  gave  his 
boy  a  good  trouncing;  not  because  Jimmie  licked  him,  but 
because  he  had  lied  to  him. 

’His  wife  tried  to  interfere,  and  he  threatened  to  thrash 

her. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughter  over  the  incident,  and 
soon  the  story  was  going  the  rounds  that  the  father  of  the 
other  boy  had  told  his  son  that  if  he  didn’t  lick  Jimmie  in 
a  fair  fight,  he  would  give  him  a  good  thrashing. 

The  boy  said  that  he  couldn’t  do  it;  that  Jimmie  knew 

»v .  1  t  ,  y 

how  to  box,  and  he  didn’t.  : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  grabbing  him;  throwing 
him  down,  sitting  on  him,  and  pummeling  him?”  the  father 
asked.  “You  are  larger  and  stronger  than  he  is.” 

Sc  are  you  larger  and  stronger  than  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
yet  he  licked  you  the  other  night,”  retorted  the  boy. 

That  made  the  old  man  mad,  and  he  thrashed  his  son  for 
“impudence.” 

A  day  or  two  later  the  bov  challenged  Jimmie,  and  at¬ 
tempted  the  tactics  suggested  by  his  father  ;■  but  Fred  had 
warned  Jimmie  never  to  let  the  other  fellow  get  a  grip  on 
him,  but  to  keep  him  at  arm’s  length.  The  result  was  that 
Jimmie  blacked  both  eyes  for  him,  dancing  around  him,  and 
planting  his  blows  wherever  he  found  an  opening,  until  at 
laat  the  other  was  tired  of  it  and  quit.  He  went  homeland 
lied  to  his  father  again,  saying  that  he  had  been  hit  by  an¬ 
other  boy,  and  made  no  mention  of  Jimmie  whatever.  It 
<  \ dn’t  take  the  old  man  long,  however,  to  learn  the  truth 


All  these  little  incidents  had  a  tendency  to  make  all  other 
boys  of  a  “scrapping”  age  very  eager  to  learn  the  science 
of  boxing,  and  every  evening  after  school  boxing  matches 
were  all  the  go  among  them.  They  were  simply  practicing 
without  a  teacher,  and  it  was  fun  to  see  the  numerous  little 
scraps  that  took  place  about  the  streets  of  New  Era.  They 
tried  to  persuade  Jimmie  to  teach  them,  but  he  refused. 

Of  course,  boy-like,  when  one  of  them  was  hurt  he  be¬ 
came  angry,  and  the  exercises  would  wind  up  with  a  sort  of 
cat  and  dog  fight,  scratching  and  biting  and  rolling  in  the 
dirt.  Everybody  suggested  that  either  Dick,  Terry  or  Joe 
should  give  the  boys  a  few  lessons. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Terry.  “I’m  not  a  professional  trainer. 

I  believe  that  every  boy  should  be  taught  the  art  of  self- 
defense,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  introduced  into  all 
the  boy  schools.  Every  animal  is  provided  by  nature  with 
some  means  of  defense.  Fie  has  either  claws  or  teeth.  The 
rabbit  has  his  speed,  for  he  is  not  a  fighter  at  all;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  an  extremely  timid  little  animal.  The  fox 
has  his  cunning;  the  wolf  lias  his  fierceness,  as  well  ;*s 
strong  teeth,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  develop  a  boy’s  mental  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  neglect  of  his  physical  frame;  for  the  best  of 
ihem  are  frequently  imposed  upon  by  others  of  a  more  bru¬ 
tal  nature.  An  army  of  men  is  worthless  unless  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  drilled.  The  strength  of  a  nation  is  its  citizen 
soldiery.” 

“But  look  here,”  another  asked,  “won’t  it  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  brutalize  a  man  ?” 

“It  may  in  some  instances,  but  there  are  human  brutes 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  balance  of  mankind  should  he 
taught  how  to  defend  themselves  against  them.  I  believe  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  protect 
himself  when  the  necessity  arises.  I  have  a  friend  in  New 
York,  who  was  taking  a  walk  with  his  wife  one  night,  and 
a  couple  of  brutal  footpads  held  him  up ;  but  he  had  been 
a  student  of  Fearnot’s  Athletic  School.  The  result  was 
that  he  pummelled  both  of  them,  capturing  one  and  taking 
him  to  the  police  station.  Now,  he  is  a  good  citizen,  who  ' 
never  tries  to  impose  on  anybody.  Fie  had  a  watch,  about 
forty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  his  wife  had  two  diamond 
rings  on  her  fingers.  If  he  hadn’t  been  trained  to  protect 
himself,  both  of  them  would  have  been  robbed  of  their  valu- 
ables;  so  you  see  it  was  of  use  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
benefit  to  society.  I  once  heard  my  father  tell  about  what 
happened  at  a  camp  meeting  onc-e,  when  he  was  a  boy.  There 
were  some  four  or  five  bullies,  young  fellows,  who  several 
times  misbehaved  during  the  meeting,  and  the  preacher 
called  them  down  several  times.  They  merely  laughed  at 
him,  which  made  him  so  angry  that  he  threw  off  his  coat 
in  the  pulpit,  which  had  been  erected  under  an  arbor  in  the 
grove;  went  down  to  where  the  young  fellows  were  seated; 
smashed  the  noses  of  two  of  them,  blackened  the  eyes  of 
three  others,  and  then  had  them  all  arrested.  That’s  flic 


ft  it. 


Then  the  bov  cadno  in  for  another  thrashing. 


.  '  Ad 


sort  of  Christianity  1  like;  and  T’d  rather  have  such  a 
preacher  praying  for  mo  than  all  the  psalm-singers  that  ever 
lived.  -  Tim’s  a  gr<-at  deal  better  than  the  old  way  the  Jews 


.  V 


Had  of  making  a  bad  boy  behave  himself,  \oull  find  it 
written  in  the  Good  Book  that  a  bad  boy  was  to  be  taken 
before  the  elders,  who  would  give  him  a  good  talking  to, 
and  if  he  wouldn't  heed  their  advice,  they’d  take  him  out¬ 
side  the  city  and  throw  stones  at  him  until  he  was  as  dead 
as  a  smoked  herring.” 

“Say,  I  don’t  believe  that,”  said  Quinn,  who  was  listen¬ 
ing.  ,  •  v 

“The  trouble  with  you,  Quinn,  is  that  you’ve  never  read 
the  Bible,  nor  any  other  book,  much.  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  story  of  Ananias  and  his  wife?” 

“No:  what  did  they  do?” 

“They  both  lied, ‘and  were  killed  for  it.” 

“What?  J\ill  a  man  and  his  wife  for  lying?” 

“Yes;  that’s  just  what  happened.” 

“Who  killed  them?”  Quinn  asked. 

“Well/ they  both  fell  dead,  and  the  preachers  all  say  that 
the  Lord  did  it.” 

Quinn  scratched  his  head,  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 
for  nearly  a  minute,  and  then  asked : 

“Sav,  how  the  deuce  did  you  live  so  long?  That  lie  is 
big  .enough  to  kill  an  elephant.” 

The  others  roared  with  laughter,  and  Terry  retorted : 

“Quinn,  old  man,  people  are  not  killed  for  lying  now¬ 
adays,  but  the  Government  ought  to  slaughter  all  such  men 
as  you  for  dense  ignorance.  Bring  out  your  Bible  here 
now,  and  let  me  throw  a  little  light  into  the  dense  darkness 
of  that  mind  of  yours.” 

“All  right,”  said  Quinn.  “If  such  a  thing  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  I  want  to  know  it,”  and  he  went  into  his  living  apart¬ 
ment;  got  the  Good  Book,  and  brought  it  out. 

In  less  than  ten  mintes  he  knew  the  story  of  Ananias 

and  Sapphira. 

Without  Saying  a  word,  lie  Closed  the  book  and  started 
lo  take  it  back  where  it  belonged. 

“Hold  on,”  said  Terry.  “I  want  to  show  you  another 
passage.” 

Quinn  stopped,  passed  the  book  6vpr  to  him,  and  Terry, 
after  a  few  minutes  turning  the  leaves,  read  “Woe  unto  him 
who  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neighbors’  lips  and  maketh 

him  drunken  also.”  / 

.  *  r  ► 

“Let  me  see  that,”  said  Quinn,  and  Terry,  with  his  finger 
on  the  verse,  handed  it  back  to  him. 

Quinn  read  it  in  silence;  closed  the  book,  and  went  into 
the  rear  room  with  it,  followed  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  others  in  the  party. 

When  he  came  back,  Terry  looked  at  him  and  asked: 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  about  selling  liquor  now?” 

Quinn  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  a  minute  or  so 
later  remarked : 


“I  ain’t  selling  no  liquor.” 

“Well,  you  would  if  von  could,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Oh.  dry  up !” 

“You  are  the  one  to  dry  up,”  laughed  Terry.  “So  far 
you  have  escaped  punishment  for  your  lying,  but  the  en< 
hocn’t  come  vet.  Old  Nick  will  catch  up  with  you  after 
While.  I  want  to  make  a  good  man  of  you,  Quinn,  for  witl 


ail  your  wickedness,  you  arc  a  good-hearted  fellow,  aftor 
all.” 

“I’m  no  more  wicked  than  vou  are.  You’ve  had  ten 

\  w 

fights  to  my  one.” 

“Oh,  come  off,  now  !  You  may  not  have  done  much  fight¬ 
ing  yourself,  but  you've  made  people  drunk  in  your  saloon 
down  in  New  York  with  the  vile  liquors  you  sold  them : 
causing  them  to  fight,  commit  murder  and  bring  ruin  and 
poverty  upon  their  innocent  wives  and  children ;  and  there 
wasn't  a  blow  struck  that  you  were  not  morally  responsible 
for  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.” 

“Say,  Olcott,  if  you  don't  dry  up,  I’ll  smash  you  with  a 
bung-starter.” 

“Great  Scott!”  laughed  Terry.  “Have  you  got  a  bung- 
starter  here?  What  use  have  you  for  such  an  instrument 
in  New  Era  ?  Have  you  any  barrels  of  whisky  hidden  about 
the  house  ?” 

He  had  the  run  on  him.  The  crowd  joined  in  to  help 
him,  and  it  was  a  bad  half  hour  for  the  jolly  landlord  who 
protested  that  he  had  no  liquor  in  the  house,  excepi  a  case 
of  bottled  whisky  for  his  own  use  ;  that  he  was  complying 
with  the  law  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

“I  believe  you  there,  old  man.”  said  Terry.  “But  we 
had  a  hard  time  to  keep  you  up  to  the  rack.  I’m  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  you  personally  than  anything  else.  I'm  afraid 
you  are  going  to  take  fire  some  night,  and  be  totally  con¬ 
sumed,  like  a  waiter  I  heard  of  once,  who  was  employed 
in  a  restaurant  where  a  good  many  wealthy  merchants 


in  the  habit  of  taking  their  noon-da v  luncIi^He 


dulge  in  strong  drink  in  spite  of  the  scolding  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  who  discharged  him  several  times.  The  patrons 
liked  him,  and  begged  the  restaurant  proprietor  to  take  him 
back.  He  did  so  several  times  to  please  his  customer^,  but 
finally  swore  when  he  took  him  back  the  last  time  that  if 
he  got  drunk  again  he  would  fire  him  for  good.  The  waiter 
then  let  drink  alone  during  the  day  time,  hut  went  to  bed 
drunk  every  night.  One  night  he  was  so  full  that  when 
he  blew  out  the  candle,  his  breath  caught  fire,  just  as  good 
alcohol  will,  you  know,  and  he  burned  to  death.  You  »'*ant 
to  look  out,  old  man,  and  take  your  drinks  half  and  half 
water  and  whisky.” 

“Lord,  what  a  whopper!”  exclaimed  Quinn. 

“Quinn,  you  are  no  judge,"  laughed  Tern*.  ^ 

“No  more  are  you,”  Quinn  retorted.  “We  are  both  plain 
citizens.” 

^  es ;  you  are  very  plain,  except  vour  no«e.  Allien  yon 
die  I  want  that  nose  of  yours.  I  d  put  it  up  on  a  pole,  and 
the  town  would  have  a  red  light  without  having  to  pay 
anything  for  it.” 

Quinn  joined  in  the  laugh  against  himself*  ami  remarked 
that  ho  was  glad  he  could  leave  something  behind  him  ‘hat4 
vould  be  useful  fo  the  town. 

“All  right,"  said  Terry.  “If  you’ll  sign 
for  it.  I  11  pay  you  ten  dollars  right  now.”  \ 

“Say.  do  you  mean  that?”  Quinn  asked, 
os,  I  do  mean  it.” 

“\\  rite  out  that  tqlLof  sale  and  T 'll  sign 
wluit  become^ of  mv  nose  after  I'm  deft 


a  hill  of 
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“All  right.  Give  me  a  pen,  ink  and  paper 

Quinn  went  to  the  register,  got  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  told 
him  to  write  it  out. 

Tern*  did  so,  and  laid  down  a  ten-dollar  bill  over  it. 

Quinn  took  up  the  pen,  dipped  it  into  the  ink,  and  then 
hesitated. 

He  read  the  bill  of  sale  over  carefully ;  then  laid  the  pen 
down  with  the  remark: 

“I  guess  1  won't  sign  it.” 

“What's  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Why,  it's  all  foolishness.  I  don't  know  where  I’ll  fetch 
up  in  the  next  world,  and  if  1  showed  up  without  a  nose  I 
might  be  fired  out.” 

“Why,  Great  Scott,  you  don’t  think  a  man  takes  his  nose 
wi*  h  him  after  he  is  dead,  do  you  ?  Go  to  any  old  cemetery, 
open  a  grave,  and  you’ll  find  every  dead  man  with  his  nose 
still  with  him. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Quinn.  “I  ain’t  going  to  sign 
any  such  a  bill  as  that.” 

“Why  did  you  agree  to  do  it,  then  ?” 

“Because  I  wasn’t  thinking.” 

Say,  you  want  me  to  offer  you  a  bigger  price  for  it,  don’t 


U  i 


you 


“No;  I  wouldn’t  sign  it  for  a  thousand  dollars.” 

The  crowd  laughed,  and  Terry  told  several  stories  about 
men  selling  their  bodies  to  doctors  for  dissection  after  death. 
Some  men ,in  their  wills  directed  that  their  remains  be 
^  turned  over  to  certain  medical  institutions  for  scientific 

“Guess  I  couldn’t  help  out  science  any,”  said  Quinn. 

“Well,  vou  don’t  know  about  that.  You  are  one  of  that 
sort  of  fellows  who  do  no  good  while  alive,  but  could  pos¬ 
sibly  benefit  mankind  a  little  by  turning  your  body  over  to 
a  medical  institution.  I've  heard  of  people  having  a  sound 
tooth  pulled  and  transplanted  to  the  gums  of  some  other 
person  who  had  to  part  with  a  tooth.” 

“And  did  it  take  root  and  grow?”  Quinn  asked. 

“Yes;  I  read  that  it  did.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Quinn,  very  emphatically. 

“Well,  I  know  personally  of  a  case  where  a  man  was  so 
badlv  burned  on  his  shoulder  that  a  piece  of  skin  was  taken 

«/  yV 

off  of  another  man,  as  big  as  your  hand,  and  grafted  on  to 
other  fellow.” 

“Well,  what  did  he  do  for  Ann?” 

“He  let  it  heal  up  and  make  an  ugly  scar.  But,  Great 
Scott,  just  think  of  grafting  that  nose  of  yogi's  on  a  pale- 
faced  man  !  What  a  contrast !”  ( 

The  crowd  roared,  and  the  jolly  landlord  roared  with 

them.  '■  Cl  - 

“T  read  of  another  case,”  continued  Terry,  “where  a  sol 
dier  had  his  upper  lip  torn  away  by  a  ball,  and  the  surgeon 
replaced  it  with  the  white  meat  off  the  breast  of  a  fat  chick 
an.  Tt  grew  there,  and  bis  mustache  was  feathers.” 

“Say.  do  you  believe  that?”  Quinn  asked. 

“I’m  only  telling  you  what  T’ve  read,”  said  Terry.  “But 
T  have  gathered  peaches  off  of  apple  trees,  where  one  was 
grafted  on  the  other,  and  that’s  analogous,  you  know.” 


CHAPTEK  III. 

terry’s  bargain  with  the  hobo. 

A  day  or  two  after  Terry’s  offer  to  buy  landlord  Quinn’s 
nose,  he  was  seated  at  his  desk,  down  in  the  office  of  the 
New  Era  Company,  when  a  miserable  specimen  of  a  tramp 
rapped  on  the  door. 

Joe  was  seated  nearest  to  it,  and  he  opened  it. 

Instead  of  entering,  the  tramp  merely  handed  a  note  in. 

At  first  Joe  was’ inclined  to  tell  him  to  skip  out,  thinking 
it  was  a  begging  letter;  but  seeing  that  the  note  was  a  clean 
one,  lie  opened  it,  and  found  it  addressed  to  Terry.  He 
read  it  through,  and  then  fairly  y^elled  with  merriment. 

Terry  and  Dick  were  at  their  desks,  but  Fred  was  out. 

They  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  Joe  passed  the  note  over 
to  them,  i 

Terry  seized  it  and  read : 

\  V  -A 

,  ’  y  .  *  .  **  v  * 

“My  Dear  Olcott:  You  once  offered  me  ten  dollars  for 
my  nose  after  death,  and,  as  you  remember,  I  backed  out. 
The  bearer  of  this  wants  to  sell  his  for  half  price,  and  as  it 
will  answer  your  purpose  better  than  mine  would,  1  send 
him  down  for  you  to  trade  with  him.  Yours, 

“Quinn.” 

Of  course  the  other  boys  had  heard  of  Terry  backing 
Quinn  down  on  the  proboscis  trade,  for  everybody  in  New 
Era  had  been  laughing  over  it, 

Terry  looked  at  the  old  tramp,  still  standing  just  outside 
the  door,  and  invited  him  to  come  in. 

He  was  about  the  most  dilapidated  specimen  they  had 
ever  seen. 

\ 

He  had  on  ragged  shoes,  but  no  socks.  Ilis  pants  were  as 
full  of  holes  as  a  sieve.  His  elbows  protruded  through  the 
seams  of  the  coat,  and  it  was  minus  one  of  its  tails.  He  had 
no  collar,  and  the  shirt  was  actually  spotted  with  dirt.  His 
hair  and  beard  were  unkempt,  and  his  nose  beamed  like  a 
locomotive  headlight.  While  his  hat  had  a  crown,  it  was 
actually  roofless. 

“You  want  to  sell  that  nose  of  yours?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“I’m  willing  to  sell  it  on  the  terms  that  the  landlord  said 
‘you  were  willing  to  give;  that  I  could  keep  it  until  after 
I  was  dead.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  painting  it  that  color?”  Terry 
asked. 

“About  twenty-five  years,  boss.” 

Terry  looked  at  it  for  a  while,  and  then  asked: 

“What  have  you  been  doing  to  it?” 

“Nothing  but  painting  it,  boss.” 

“Well,  it  looks  as  though  some  dog  had  been  chewin^  it  ” 

.  “No,  them  scars  was  made  by  a  fish,  boss.” 

“By  a  fish  ?” 

“Yes;  by  a  pickerel.” 

“Say,  what  arc  you  giving  me?” 

“The  straight  truth,  boss.  T  was  tramping  with  two 
pards  over  near  Schenectady,  about  five  years  ago,  and  it 
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was  a  mighty  cold  day.  We  struck  a  pond  of  water.  The 
ice  was  about  two  inches  thick.  One  of  my  pards  pecKed  a 
hole  in  it  about  as  big  as  my  hat ;  took  out  a  chunk  of  ice, 
nt  it  skimming  along  over  the  pond,  and  we  got  down  on 
our  knees  to  get  a  drink  of  water.” 

“Oh,  look  here  now,  that  won’t  do!  You  fellows  never 
drink  water.” 

“Well,  we  don't  like  to,  but  we  had  no  whisky,  and  were 
nearly  dead  with  thirst.  My  two  pards  drank  first,  and 
then  I  followed ;  but  before  I  got  a  swallow,  a  fish  grabbed 
me  by  the  nose  and  jerked  my  head  clear  under  the  water ; 
my  shoulders  couldn’t  go  through  the  hole  in  the  ice,  but 
from  the  way  I  kicked,  my  pards  knew  there  was  something 
wrong.  They  seized  me  by  the  heels  and  pulled  me  out, 
and  brought  out  a  pickerel  swinging  to  my  nose  that  was 
as  big  as  my  leg.  You  may  not  believe  it ;  but  I  nearly  bled 
to  death,  for  my  nose  was  torn  badly.” 

“What’d  you  do  with  that  fish?”  Joe  asked. 

“Pard,  I  won't  lie  about  it.  We  had  the  biggest  sort  of 
a  dinner  off  of  him,  and  then  my  pards  wanted  to  catch 
another  fish  with  me,  and  we  had  a  fight  about  it.” 

Just  then  Fred  came  in,  looked  at  the  tramp  inquiringly, 
and  then  at  Terry. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “here  is  a  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
buy  a  lot  on  the  lake  front.” 

Again  Fred  looked  at  the  tramp,  and  fell  against  the 
bookkeeper. 

Dick  grabbed  up  an  ink  bottle  and  held  it  to  his  nose,  as 
if  to  revive  him. 

The  tramp  looked  on  as  though  surprised. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Joe, 
and  so  earnest  was  he  that  Joe  nearly  had  a  fit. 

Fred  revived,  and  Dick  handed  him  Quinn’s  letter  to  read. 
Then  he  tumbled. 

Dick  repeated  the  pickerel  story  to  him. 

Fred  examined  the  tramp’s  nose,  and  said: 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  the  story!” 

“The  deuce  you  do!”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“Yes;  that  nose  wasn’t  torn  by  a  dog.  I  know  the  shape 
of  a  pickerel's  mouth.  How  large  was  the  fish?” 

“Boss,  he  was  longer  than  my  arm,  and  as  big  around  as 
my  leg,  and  if  my  pards  hadn't  pulled  me  out,  he  would 
have  drowned  me,  sure  1” 

“Well,  the  only  thing  that  sounds  improbable,”  said 
Fred,  “is  that  a  man  with  a  nose  like  vours  could  ever  be 
brought  to  drink  water.” 


“We  had  to,  boss.  We  hadn’t  had  a  drink  of  anvthing 
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all  that  day.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  sell  vour  nose  for  five  dollars  to  get 
money  to  buy  whisky,  eh  ?” 

“That’s  the  size  of  it,  boss.” 

“Well,  what  security  can  you  give  that,  you  won’t  sell  the 
nose  to  somebody  else?” 

“Boss,  T  can't  put  up  no  security.  T  ain’t  got  a  thing 
that  you’d  give  five  cents  for.  and  if  T  don’t  get  a  drink 
before  night,  T’ll  have  the  jim-jams.”  A*--*  q 
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Well,  this  is  a  dry  town,  you  know.  You'd  have  f0  <ra 


to  the  next  countv  to  get  a  drink.” 


“Boss,  if  I  had  the  price  of  a  drink,  I'd  run  all  the  way 

back  to  Winona.”  *  ^  ' 

Without  stopping?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes;  I  wouldn’t  stop  long  Enough  to  take  a  breath.” 

Are  von  a  pretty  good  runner?” 

A  tramp  has  to  be  a  good  runner,  boss,  or  the  dogs  would 
eat  him  up.” 

“Yes;  and  he  must  be  a  good  tree-climber  and  fence 
jumper,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes;  that’s  true.  A  tramp  ain't  got  no  friends.” 

“Well,  is  he  entitled  to  friends?  Does  a  man  who  won’t 
work  when  it  is  offered  to  him  have  any  right  to  expect 
sympathy  from  anybody  ?” 

“No;  I  guess  not,  boss.  But  we  all  can't  be  good,  you 
know.” 

“ Oh,  yes ;  any  man  can  be  good  if  he  wants  to." 

“That  depends  on  circumstances,  boss.  If  you  were  to 
meet  with  hard  luck,  and  had  no  friends  whom  you  could 
borrow  from,  no  work  and  was  starving  to  death,  you'd  steal 
something  to  eat,  sure ;  and  if  hard  luck  kept  up  with  you, 
you’d  keep  on  living  by  stealing,  and  there  ain't  preachers 
enough  alive  to  make  me  believe  otherwise.” 

“That’s  different,”  said  Terry.  “You  wouldn't  work  for 
five  dollars  a  day,  would  you  ?” 

“Yes,  I  would,  boss.” 

“Well,  you  might  probably  for  one  day;  and  if  you  got 
the  five  dollars,  you  wouldn’t  do  another  stroke  of  work  as 
long  as  the  money  lasted.  I'd  like  to  try  you  for  one 
month.” 

What  doing,  boss?” 

Not  a  thing,  except  to  stay  in  a  room  with  a  good  bed 
and  plenty  to  eat  for  thirty  days,  with  no  liquor  to  drink." 

“Why,  where  would  you  make  anything  on  that,  bo-s  if 
I  didn’t  do  any  work?” 

“Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  want  io  put  you  in  a  big  cage :  fur¬ 
nish  it  with  a  table,  chair,  knife  and  fork,  and  a  good  bed. 
in  an  animal  show,  where  people  could  come  and  <ee  you. 
^  ou  can  have  anything  you  want  to  eat,  anything  you  want 
to  drink,  except  liquor.” 

“For  a  whole  month,  boss?  That  will  be  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,”  said  the  tramp,  making  a  mental  calculation. 
“Boss,  T’ll  try  it.” 

“All  right,  ’  said  Terry.  “And  more  than  that.  I'll  r~Ya. 
you  a  suit  of  good  clothes  when  you  come  out.  But*  you 
must  behave  yourself,  for  women  and  children  visit  the  show 

on  day  except  Sundays.  You  must  use  no  vile  lan¬ 
guage.” 

“Boss,  I  11  he  sure  to  have  the  jim-jams.”  1 
That  s  all  right.  There  are  thousands  of  people  ^  ho 
neior  saw  a  case  of  jim-jams,  and  it  would 
Some  of  us  will  toll  the  crowd  that  come  in  wind  « fWrd  case 

)°u  'o  been.  In  faet,  I  want  you  to  act  as  a  frig)  f,1l  ex¬ 
ample.” 

‘And  you  11  pay  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  «t  tlio 
ond  of  the  month.  boss  ?” 

A  :  T  11  pay  you  in  gold,  and  put  '  V'dr 

h^pd  the  day  wo  lock  you  up  in  vour  < 
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be  able  to  get  out  until  the  end  of  the  thirty  days,  to  cheat 
me  in  the  bargain." 

\  “Boss.  I'll  do  it  if  it  kills  me!” 

“All  right.  If  it  kills  you,  I’ll  see  that  you  get  a  decent 
funeral,  and  a  nice  little  monument  over  your  grave,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  bravely  you  died,  trying  to  earn  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  with  which  to  go  on  a  big  tear.” 

“Say,  boss,  let  me  see  that  cage?” 

“All  right.  Come  ahead,”  said  Terry,  and  he  and  Dick 
led  the  way  over  to  the  big  animal  show,  called  “U.  S.  Nat¬ 
ural  History.” 

The  tramp  went  through  ;  looked  at  all  the  animals,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  such  a  collection  *  of 
the  native  products  of  the  animal  kingdom  of  the  United 
States. 

Two  new  cages  had  been  put  in  for  other  animals  that 
were  expected  in  the  near  future,  and  the  tramp  was  told 
that  he  could  take  a  choice  of  them. 

“Boss,  there  ain't  much  room  in  there  for  a  bed  and  a 
dining  table.” 

*  “Oh,  you  don’t  want  anything  but  a  cot,  and  a  little  table 

large  enough  for  a  game  of  cards  to  be  played  on  will  be 
large  enougti  for  your  dining  table.  We’ll  furnish  you  with 
tobacco  and  three  square  meals  a  day.  But  don’t  forget 
now,  that  you  are  to  be  civil  to  everybody.  Use  no  vile 
language;  answer  all  questions  put  to  you  as  weJJL  as  you 
can.” 

• 

“And  you'll  gimme  de  money  as  soon  as  you  lock  me  up  ?” 
-7*w  JtYesjjfifteen  ten-dollar  gold  pieces.” 

“Boss.'AUl'dv-  it.  But  let  me  have  a  big  drink  before  I 
go  in.” 

“All  right ;  I’ll  furnish  you  with  a  quart  bottle  of  good 
straight  whisky,  and  there’ll  be  a  man  to  wait  on  you  who 
will  stir  you  up  with  a  long  pole  whenever  you  misbehave. 
If  you  use  any  profane  language  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
I’ll  send  a  man  in  there  with  a  rawhide  to  give  you  nine 
and  thirty  lashes  for  it,  for  behave  decently  you  must.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  I  might  say  when  I  have  the 
jim-jams,  boss.”  „  i 

“We’ll  take  that  into  consideration,”  said  Terry.  “I 
know  pretty  well  what  you’ll  do  when  the  monkeys  get  after 
you.  You’ll  yell  and  ask  somebody  to  take  them  off,  take 
them  away,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

^  at  once  went  up  to  Quinn’s,  where  he  bought  a  cot, 

a  blanket  and  a  pillow. 

Then  he  got  a  chair  and  a  little  table,  and  had  it  put  in 
9;  the  cage. 

He  went  to  the  bank;  drew  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  in  gold.  Then  gave  the  tramp  a  square  meal,  after 
which  he  got  a  quart  bottle  of  whisky  from  Quinn  for  him. 

The  tramp  was  locked  up  in  the  cage ;  the  money  and  the 
whiskv  given  him,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  hung  up 
a  placard,  printed  in  half-inch  letters,  at  the  top  of  the  cage 
for  the  spectators  to  read.  Tt  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
animal  inside  the  cage  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hobos.  He 
bad  been  drunk  arid  a  tramp  for  twcnty-fitpe  years,  and  that 
f  f  famine?  fiyr'  dollars  a  day  bv  retraining  on  exhibi- 
t,V,  for  thirty  day*  without  drinking  any*  liquors.  He  was 


liable  to  have  the  jim-jams  at  any  time,  and  that,  if  people 
wanted  to  see  a  genuine  case  of  delirium  tremens,  they  could 
see  it  if  on  hand  at  the  time. 

New  Era  was  crowded  with  visitors  at  the  time,  but  the 
placard  was  not  seen  until  the  next  morning,  by  w'hich  time 
the  tramp  had  emptied  the  bottle  of  whisky. 

The  news  flew  through  the  town,  and  all  that  day  men 
and  women  passed  through  the  animal  show,  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  novelty. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “it’s  the  biggest  hit  of 
the  season !” 

“Yes;  better  than  1  expected.  I  thought  a  few  men 
would  come  in  and  jolly  him,  but  hanged  if  every  sporting 
man  and  respectable  old  citizen  isn't  coming  in  out  of  mere 
curiosity !” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Dick,  “and  they’ll  come  every  day,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  a  case  of  delirium  tremens.” 

On  the  second  day  another  placard  was  hung  up  along¬ 
side  of  the  first  one,  giving  the  story  of  the  sears  on  the 
tramp’s  nose. 

That  created  a  deal  of  laughter,  and,  if  possible,  in¬ 
creased  the  interest  in  the  exhibition.  Nobody  would  give 
a  penny  to  see  an  ordinary  tramp,  for  he  is  generally  a  dis¬ 
gusting  sight;  but  here  was  one  in  a  cage,  under  a  thirty- 
days’  contract  to  abstain  from  liquor,  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him,  and  to  endure  the  jim-jams  whenever  they 
tackled  him. 

Now,  the  readers  might  not  think  much  of  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  but  the  author  begs  to  remind  them  of  the  fact 
that  that  tramp  on  the  fourth  day  offered  to  return  the 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold  if  they  would  let  him  out. 
He  trembled  like  a  leaf;  begged  piteously  for  a  drink  of 
whisky,  and  drank  great  quantities  of  strong  coffee.  At 
times  his  sufferings  were  simply  indescribable,  and  a  guard 
had  to  be  put  before  the  cage  to  keep  sympathizing  visitors 
from  passing  bottles  of  whisky  to  him. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  visited  the  place  daily.  Mothers 
brought  their  bovs  in  to  show  them  what  would  be  the  result 
of  drinking  liquors. 

It  made  temperance  people  of  men  who  never  refused  a 
drink  before.  It  was  more  effective  than  any  temperance 
lecture  ever  delivered. 

Still  the  crowd  poured  through — men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

Tramps  heard  of  it  for  miles  around,  and  some  of  them 
came  to  see  him. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  hobo  had  a  genuine  attack  of  deli¬ 
rium  tremens.  He  whooped  and  yelled,  fought  demons, 
pulled  hid,  matted  hair  out  by  handsful. 

Then  he  fought  imaginary  demons  like  a  tiger.  He  fell 
on  the  floor,  ami  rolled  over  and  over,  as  though  struggling 
for  life  in  the  grasp  of  some  fierce  beast. 

At  one  time  he  was  fighting  snakes.  At  another  monkeys. 
Then  indescribable  demons — pictures  of  his  diseased  imag¬ 
ination. 

Women  looked  on  with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces. 
Some  listened  for  a  while  and  fif'd.  Men  looked  on  with 
pale  faces,  but  such  is  the  morbid  curiosity  of  the  average 
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human  being  that  a  dense  crowd  stood  before  tin*  cage  all 
day  long.  * 

It  was  an  awful  spectacle.  A  physician  finally  entered 
the  cage  to  administer  opiates,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
tramp  was  quiet;  but  was  left  lying  on  the  floor,  that  the 
crowd  might  see  him  in  that  condition,  as  the  result  of  per¬ 
sistent  liquor  drinking. 

Neither  Evelyn,  Margie  nor  Mary  would  go  into  the  ani¬ 
mal  show  during  the  month.  Amalie  went  in  once  with 
Joe,  to  see  him  when  he  was  in  his  brightest  mood,  but  she 
never  went  back  again.  All  four  of  the  girls  frequently 
chided  Terry  for  making  such  an  exhibition,  but  Fred  al¬ 
ways  defended  him.  saying: 

“It's  a  useful  thing.  Hundreds  of  young  men  will  go 
away  never  to  forget  what  they  saw.  It’s  true  they  see 
them  on  the  streets  frequently,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand 
ever  saw  a  tramp  with  a  case  of  jim-jams;  and  unless  they 
did  see  it,  they  couldn’t  realize  the  horror  of  it.  I’ve  stood 
by  and  heard  mothers  point  to  him  as  a  warning  to  their 
boys,  arid  I’ve  heard  grown  men  make  comments  on  it  that 
plainly  told  what  effect  it  had  on  them;  but  hanged  if  I 
had  any  idea  that  it  would  have  excited  so  much  interest ! 
I'm  satisfied  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  have  vis¬ 
ited  New  Era  during  the  last  week  went  in  to  see  him.  One 
man  stood  before  the  cage  one  day,  drew  a  flask  of  whisky 
from  his  pockety  took  a  pull  at  it,  and  smacked  his  lips  at 
the  tramp,  who  behaved  like  a  tiger  trying  to  break  out  of 
his  cage.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  finally  yelled  like 
a  madman.  I  felt  like  knocking  the  man  down  for  aggra¬ 
vating  the  tramp's,  suffering  that  way.  But  the  truth  is, 
there  is  no  animal  in  the  jungles  more  cruel  than  man  him¬ 
self  is.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DISPERSION-  OF  THE  HOBOS.  ■ 


The  caged  hobo  was  the  greatest  sensation  of  the  day  at 
New  Era.  There  were  hundreds  of  prominent  men  in  every 
walk  of  life  present,  who  watched  the  delirium  tremens  with 
unfeigned  interest.  There  were  nearly  a  score  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  present.' 

Judge  Harrison  was  there,  and  as  he  came  out  he  re¬ 
marked  : 

‘‘That  was  the  most  effective  temperance  lesson  I  ever 
heard  or  witnessed  in  my  life.  Certainly  one  could  never 
forget  it.  It’s  worth  more  than  the  most  vigorous  temper¬ 
ance  crusade  ever  made.” 

“I'm  glad  to  hear  you  sav  that,  judge,”  said  Fred;  “for 
I  was  in  very  serious  doubt  about  it.” 

“It’s  the  most  effective  lesson  on  the  subject  of  drinking 
that  could  be  made,”  returned  the  judge.  “But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  him  when  his  time  is  out?” 

“I’m  going  to  trv  to  reform  him.  I'll  give  him  n  new 
suit  of  clothes,  and  he’ll  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  in  his  pocket.  I’ll  try  to  persuade  him  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  some  substitute  for  liquor,  and,  if  possible  take  whht 


is  called  the  Keeley  Cure.  But  Terry  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  is  past  redemption;  yet  I'm  going  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  1  have  Dr.  Boyd  carefully  watching  him  to  prevent 
any  bad  results  following  his  sudden  break  lrom  -trong 
drink.  Like  Terry,  the  doctor  thinks  he  will  be  dead  drunk 
within  a  couple  of  hours  after  he  gets  out,  as  his  entire  sys¬ 
tem  is  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  alcohol  that  his  will¬ 
power  is  completely  overcome.” 

On  all  sides  were  heard  comments  on  the  terrible  scene 
they  had  witnessed ;  and  the  more  they  talked  among  their 
friends,  the  greater  the  crowds  were.  People  kept  pouring 
in,  paying  twenty-five  cents  admission. 

The  fact  that  the  New  Era  Company  was  deriving  a  big 
revenue  from  the  exhibition  raised  a  good  deal  of  laughter. 
It  seemed  so  utterly  absurd  that  a  tramp  should  be  picked 
up,  caged  and  put  on  exhibition,  that  people  paid  to  see  the 
absurdity;  but  when  they  read  the  placards  along  the  side 
and  top  of  the  cage,  giving  bits  of  history  of  the  tramp's 
life,  they  were  both  interested  and  amused. 

For  a  couple  of  days  the  tramp  was  badly  out  of  sortsq 
after  his  attack  of  the  jim-jams. 

Opposite  his  cage  was  another,  with  a  pair  of  huge  gray 
wolves,  and  the  sight  of  them  so  annoyed  him  tliat  it  had  to 
be  moved. 

He  imagined  that  every  time  he  saw  them  thev  were 


* 
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fierce  creatures  of  his  imagination,  and  they  brought  on 
severe  attacks  of  tremens.  . 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  out  of  there?” 
a  man  in  the  crowd  asked  him' one  day.  ,  ;  — 

“Well,  if  I  feel  as  I  do  now,  when  I  ge^ouf  I'll  buy  a 
barrel  of  whisky.” 

“Feel  dry,  eh?”  j  ’  ’ 

“Dry?  Why,  T'm  a  human  bake-oven.” 

“Doesn't  the  coffee  relieve  you  any?” 

“Mighty  little,  I  can  tell  you.”  •  >  p." 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  there 
till  you  are  thoroughly  cured?” 

“Couldn’t  stand  it,”  was  the  reply. 

One  day  three  tramps  came  in  together,  and  pne  of  them 
recognized  him  as  an  old  pal  on  the  road. 

,  i bought  it  was  you  from  the  description  I  read 
of  you  in  the  paper,”  said  the  visiting  hobo.  “How  are 
you  standing  it?”  '*'** 

_  V  %  . 

“Fine — fine!”  he  replied.  “Get  three  square  meals  a 
day,  and  nothing  to  do.  I  tell  you  it's  heaven,  old  man  !” 

“What  do  they  give  you  to  dfink?” 

“Milk,  tea  or  coffee,  or  anything  else  I  want  to  drink  * 
except  whisky.” 


urn  seen  any  monKeysr 

“Millions  of  them,  and  snakes,  too!  They  piled  on  mo. 
crawled  over  me,  chewed  me  up.  tore  me  all  fo  pieces. 
j  “How  dfd  you  -stand  it?” 

,  “I  didn  t  stand  it.  I  just  laid  down  and  hollered.'  But 
look  hero,  -  and  be  drew  a  handful  of  gold  coin  from  his 

Packet .  and  jingled  it.  “I’m  to  have  a  no*  tfothfc 

r  j  .  ..  m 


P f) 

frlvn  l  go/ out.” 

“What  are  vou  going  to  do  when  you  j 

«#» -nmtnti  r*  **' 
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“I'm  going  to  have  the  biggest.spree  you  ever  heard  of 

in  your  life." 

V  t 

“Say,  Tom,  we'll  all  wait  till  you  get  out.  1  We’ll  go  into 
camp  just  outside  of  town,  and  help  you  whoop  it  up.” 

“Say,"  said  Terry,  who  overheard  the  conversation, 
“how’d  you  like  to  get  in  there  with  him  for  thirty  days?” 

"Xot  on  your  life,  pard!” 

“  W  hat  ?  Xot  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  and 
three  square  meals  a  day,  with  nothing  to  do  ?” 

“Xo,  pard.  I'd  rather  go  on  the  road;  fight  farmers  and 
dogs :  deep  on  the  ground,  than  to  be  locked  up  for  a  month 
with  nothing  to  drink.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  hard  case,”  said  Terry.  “Where  are 
you  stopping?” 

“We  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  de  Hobo.” 

“Where  is  that?”  Terry  asked. 

“Just  off  the  roadside,  between  here  and  Centerville.” 

“Got  good  accommodations  there?” 

“  Oh,  yes !  The  rooms  are  very  large.  But  we  have  to 
take  care  of  them  ourselves.” 

“Every  man  his  own  waiter,  eh?” 

“Yes,  boss;  and  cook,  too.” 

Parties  standing  around  laughed  at  the  frankness  of  the 
tramp,  who  showed  that  he  had  a  bit  of  humbf  in  him. 

Terrv  told  Fred  and  Joe  about  his  conversation  with  the 

“  v  *  , 

three  tramps,  and  they  discussed  the  possibility  of  their  hobo 
in  the  cage  being  robbed  of  his  money  as  soon  as  he  was 
released. 

*  T"  V/  •  ,  , 

“That’s  just  what  they  are  waiting  for,  Fred,”  said  Terry. 

probably  get  possession  of  it  before  he  has  had 
a  chance' to  buy  >^ven  one  bottle  of  whisky,  much  less  a  bar¬ 
rel.  We  ought  to  persuade  him  to  deposit  all  but  five  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  bank  here.”  v  t 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  have  some  fun  with  those  tramps,” 
said  Fred.  “I  can  put  on  the  cloven  hoofs  and  horns,  and 
drop  down  in  their  midst  as  they  sit  around  the  camp-fire.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “They’d  butt  their 
brains  out  against  the  trees  trying  to  get  away.  They 
wouldn’t  stop  until  they  got  ouTof  the  county.” 

“Well,  let’s  try  it  to-night,”  Fred  suggested;  and  that 
evening,  accompanied  by  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe,  he  walked 
out  a  couple  of  miles,  carrying  the  disguise  with  them,  which 
Fred  donned  in  the  woods  near  the  camp. 

There  were  five  in  all,  and  one  of  them  was  sitting  on  a 
near  the  camp-fire,  smoking  a  pipe.  The  others  were 
keeping  on  a  bed  of  leaves. 

Fred  slipped  around  till  he  got  behind  the  man  on  the 
log.  and  stepping  up  stealthily  as  a  cat,  got  close  to  him ; 
Varied  over,  and  blew  some  of  his  sulphurous  breath  against 
the  hack  of  his  neck. 

The  hobo  looked  around,  and  by  the  light  of  the  camp- 
f  re  eaught  a  glimpgq  of  what  he  supposed  to  he  His  Satanic 

Majesty. 

He  gave  a  gasp;  leaped  clear  over  the  fire;  fell  and  rolled 
over  on  his  pala,  kicking  and  yelling  with  terror. 

Of  course  the  others  promptly  awoke,  and  on  catching 

i'/ht  of  the  apparition  with  the  horn-,  cloven  hoofs  an  1 
-  fat]  veiled  like  so  manv  maniacs. 


Fred  grabbed  one  of  them,  and  the  others  scattered,  yell¬ 
ing,  through  the  woods,  finally  getting  out  upon  the  highway 
and  running  as  if  for  life. 

The  one  Fred  caught  dropped  on  his  knees  and  begge^l 
for  mercy ;  but  he  got  nothing  but  a  Satanic  chuckle,  and  a 
single  word : 

“Come !”  and  with  that  Fred  jerked  him  to  his  feet,  and 
the  next  moment  the  terrified  hobo  sank  down  in  a  dead 
faint. 

Fred  dragged  him  out  into  the  road,  and  there  left  him, 
after  which  he  joined  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe,  who  kept  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  bushes,  where  they  remained  until  the  tramp 
recovered. 

It  was  nearly  a  half  hour  before  they  saw  him  move. 

He  rose  to  a  sitting  position,  and  glared  all  round  him 
in  the  starlight,  then  sprang  to  his  feet  and  struck  out  for 
Centerville. 

They  could  hear  his  shoes  patting  on  the  ground  until 
the  sounds  died  away  entirely. 

Then  the  boys  rolled  on  the  leaves  in  laughter.  , 

■  -  -  ,  * 

“I  wonder  where  they’ll  fetch  up?”  chuckled.  Dick. 

“Oh,  they’ll  run  till  they  drop  down  exhausted!”  laughed 
Joe;  “for  they  put  on  too  much  steam  at  the  shirt,  and 
they’ll  break  down  before  they  get  to  Centerville.” 

“I  never  saw  such  frightened  men  in  my  life,”  said  Fred. 
“When  they  turned  and  caught  sight  of  me,  they  seemed  to 
be  utterly  paralyzed  for  a  few  moments.  Then  came  wild 
yells,  and  off  they  darted.  The  whole  world  seems  to  be 
superstitious  about  horns  on  a  man’s  head,  cloven  hoofs 
and  a  barbed  tail  ;  and  even  those  who  are  not  superstitious 
lose  their  presence  of  mind  when  suddenly,  confronted  with 
the  gentleman  of  the  sulphurous  breath.  There’s  no  use 

*  •  Sf  s' 

denying  that  even  the  best  cultivated  minds  are  tinged, 
more  or  less,  with  superstition.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  back  to  the  cottage,”  said  Joe.  “The 
girls  are  waiting  to  hear  our  story.” 

“Wait  till  I  make  a  change,”  said  Fred,  as  he  proceeded 
to  resume  his  business  suit. 

The  change  was  soon  made,  and  they  started  off  together 
down  the  road. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  cottage,  where  they  found 
the  girls  waiting  for  them. 

The  boys  had  told  them  that  they  were  going  out  to  give 
the  tratfips  a  scare,  as  they  didn’t  care  to  have  them  any¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Hew  Era. 

“They  have  to-  live,”  said  Fred,  before  he  started  out, 
“and,  having  no  money,  they  will  steal  chickens  or  anything 
else  that  will  afford  them  a  meal.  They  arc  waiting  to  rob 
our  hobo  prisoner  when  he  gets  out  of  his  cage.” 

“Well,  did  you  scare  them?’’  Amalie  asked,  as  soon'  as 
they  entered  the  cottage. 

“Oh,  if  you  could  have  seen  them  get  up  and  dust!”  said 
Dick.  “We  stood  still  and  listened  for  a  while,  as  their 
brogans  patted  the  ground,”  and  the  way  ho  told  the  story  of 
how  one  of  them  begged  for  his  life  provoked  screams  of 
laughter. 

“Oh,  the  poor  Damp* !”  said  Evelyn.  “What  mb 'Table 
i  li  e  s  they  lend  !”  ' 
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“  Miserable  be  blowed  !”  said  Dick.  “They  enjoy  life  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  do.  They  have  no  care  on  their  minds.  They 
have  no  objections  to  dirty  quarters.  When  it  rains  they 
manage  to  find  shelter  that  they  don’t  pay  for,  and  there  are 
always  true,  good-hearted  people  who  will  give  them  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  when  they  complain  of  hunger.  If  there  were  a 
law  punishing  people  for  handing  out  food  to  a  tramp,  they'd 
go  out  of  business.”  \ 

“  Now,  Dick,”  said  Evelyn,  “there  are  hundreds  of  tramps 
who  didn't  become  so  voluntarily.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  there  are  times  when  business  is  dull,  and  the  best 
men  can't  find  work  at  any  price.” 

“That’s  so,”’ said  Fred.  “I’ve  talked  with  many  tramps, 

,  and  found  that  they  have  been  hard  workers,  but  improvi¬ 
dent  with  their  earnings,  and  when  bad  times  overtook  them, 
they  had  to  go  on  the  road  or  starve.  It’s  a  godd  deal  like 
tippling.  Hardly  any  man  ever  becomes  a  drunkard  in¬ 
tentionally;  but  when  he  does  become  one  he  rarely  reforms. 
When  a  tramp  finds  that  he  can  prowl  around  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  get  food,  he  becomes  indifferent  about  getting  work; 
and  so  it  grows  on  him.  He  knows  that  he  has  lost  his  own 
self-respect  as  well  as  that  of  others;  becomes  callous  and 
sticks  to  it  till  he  lies  down  for  the  last  time.  They  don’t 
even  mind  lying  in  jail,  for  there,  they  will  be  sheltered  and 
fed.  The  greatest  hardship  is  the  deprivation  of  strong 
drink.  Some  towns  make  it  a  rule  that  a  tramp,  as  :oon  as 
he  enters  it,  must  take  an  ax  and  cut  wood,  for  which  they 
give  him  a  meal,  and  sometimes  a  dime  or  two.  In  a  little 
while  it  becomes  known  to  the  tramps,  and  they  avoid  that 
town  as  a  mad  dog  avoids  water.  The  aversion  to  work 
grows  upon  them  more  rapidly  than  anything  else.” 

The  next  day  Terry  and  Joe  drove  over  to  Centerville, 
to  see  if-  they  could  hear  anything  of  the  tramps. 

They  saw  one  of  them  strolling  about  the  streets,  and  the 
hobo  stared  at  them,  for  he  recognized  them,  having  seen 
them  at  the  animal  show,  in  front  of  the  tramp’s  cage,  the 
day  before,:  ■*,  r- 

“ Hello  1”  ‘TeiTv  greeted  him.  “This  where  vou  hold 
out?” 

“Well,  I’ni  stopping  here  for  the  present,  boss.  You’ve 
got  a  horse  and  buggy  to  drive  in,  but  I  have  to  tramp  it. 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  dime  for  a  drink?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind.  But  why  don’t  you  buy  a  horse 
and  buggy  with  it  P”  \ 

“I  couldn’t  feed  a  horse,  boss;  can't  even  feed  myself.” 

“That’s  because  you  won't  work.  You  can  get  a  day's 
board  and  three  square  meals-  for  cutting  a  cord  of  wood.” 

“Boss,  1  couldn’t  cut  a  cord  of  wood  in  a  month;  got 
rheumatism  in  my  left  shoulder;  and  a  glass  of  whisky  al¬ 
ways  relieves  the  pain.” 

“Well,  1  thought  you  fellows  were  going  to  camp  out  in 
the  woods  near  New  Era,  waiting  for  Tom?”  said  Terrv. 
as  he  gave  the  fellow  a  quarter. 

“We  did  intend  to,  boss;  but  we  found  we  couldn’t  stay 
there.”  V  ^ 

“What's  the  matter?  Anybody  interfere  with  you?  You 
were  outside  the  incorporation.” 


“Wouldn’t  believe  what?” 

“That  Old  Nick  chased  us  back  to  town  hero."  | 

“No;  I  wouldn't  believe  you,’*  said  1  erry.  You  fol-l 

lows  must  have  had  the  jim-jams.” 

“No,  we  didn’t,  boss.  We  couldn’t  get  anything  to  drink 
out  there.  That’s  the  dryest  town  on  earth.  It  wasn  t  no  ^ 
jim-jams.  It  was  Old  Nick  himself.  He  had  horns  on  his 
head,  and  a  spear-pointed  tail,  and  his  feet  were  cloven  like 
a  cow’s.” 

“Get  out !”  said  Terry.  “You  fellows  go  round  the  coun¬ 
try  telling  wonderful  stories  like  that  to  excite  sympathy  ; 
but  by  and  by  you’ll  fetch  up  where  the  old  fellow  with  the 
horns  and  the  cloven  hoofs  lives,  and  get  a  roasting  that  will  : , 
last  you  a  great  deal  longer  than  the  world  will  stand.” 

“Boss,  wait  till  I  get  a  drink,  and  I'll  bring  one  or  two  - 
of  my  pals  back  who  will  swear  to  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “You  fellows  will  sw-jar' 
to  anvthing.  I  never  believe  a  man  when  he  tells  such 
improbable  stories  as  that.” 

The  fellow  hurried  off,  while  Terry  and  Joe  drove  to  a 
livery  stable,  where  they  left  their  horse  and  then  went  about 
calling  on  some  friends. 

“Look  here,  Terry,”  said  a  merchant,  “I  hear  that  Old 
Nick  was  at  New  Era  last  night.” 

“Oh,  you  fellows  here  in  Centerville  can  hear  more  things -jr 
than  we  can  at  New  Era!  vNobody  there  has  heard  *  any¬ 
thing  about  him.” 

“Well,  there  wTerc  some  four  or  five  tramps  in  town  here 
this  morning,  who  say  they  were  chased  away  by  Old  Nick.!”  . 


CHAPTER  V. 


HOW  FEARNOT  TACKLED  THE  “BLIND  TIGER.” 


Boss,  vou  wouldn't  believe  >(  if  l  told  vou. 


The  merchant  repeated  to  Terry  and  Joe  the  jnarvelous 
story  the  tramps  had  been  telling.  He  said  that  they:  had 
arrived  in  town  somewhere  a  little  before  midnight,  in  a, 
mental  and  physical  condition  that  fully  attested  the  ?torv> 
that  they  had  been  running  for  miles. 

They  rushed  into  a  drug  store  that  was  open,  one  of  them 
falling  on  t He*  floor  utterly  exhausted,  while  another  on^ 
proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  their  being  chafed  bv  “Old 
Harrv .  I  lie  clerks  and  a  few  others  in  t Ho  place  had  4?e  _ 
of  Old  Nick  s  appearances  in  New  Era  before,  so  they  gave 
each  of  the  tramps  a  drink,  in  order  to  hear  their  story. 

Tho\  nil  laughed  heartily,  thinking  that  some  member  of 

Iho  New  Era  Company  had  played  the  old  trick  on  them. 

The  tramps,  though,  were  under  the  impression  tha}  they 

we iv  laughing  because  they  didn't  believe  the  storv  they  had 
told. 

One  of  the  citizens  present  informed  them  that  it  was 
the  belief  that  Old  Nick  had  a  hole  somewhere  in  the  v’ 
uy  of  the  lake  which  led  down  to  his  home,  and  that  h« 
easionallv  came  out  to  have  a  little  fun  with  those  who 
afraid  of  him. 

Well,  he  had  fun  with  us.”  said  one  of  tin'  tramps ;  ** 
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1  never  was  so  badly  frightened  in  all  my  life;  and  I'm 
in* re  1  won't  get  over  it  for  a  month  of  Sundays.” 

.  Then  the  man  who  was  sitting  on  the  loir  smoking  when 
Old  Xiek  came  up  behind  him  and  blew  sulphur  in  his  face 

told  his  story. 

He  said  Old  Nick  caught  him  and  started  off  with  him, 
and  after  a  while  he  didn't  know  anything.  When  he  came 
to  he  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  rohd  all  alone.  lie 
picked  himself  up  and  dashed  into  Centerville  for  all  he 
was  worth.  v  • 

“Well,  that's  a  good  one!”  laughed  Terry.  “I've  heard 
of  Old  Nick  putting  in  an  appearance  out  there  before,  but 
instead  of  doing  mischief  he  did  good.  He  ran  out  the 
gamblers  once,  and  he  scattered  some  Spiritualist  mediums 
to  the  four  winds,  who  were  swindling  the  people  out  of 
their  money  ;  and  if  he  can  run  all  the  tramps  away  from 
New  Era  that  come  there,  we  will  be  willing  to  put  him  on 
a  regular  salary.’*  **  ' 

“That's  all  right,  Olcott,”  laughed  the  merchant.  “What 
YOU  fellows  don't  know  about  playing  tricks  on  people,  no¬ 
body  else  does.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  heard  that  before,  and  have  become  used  to 
it.  We  have  plenty  of  other  things  to  do  besides  imitating 
such  a  bad  character  as  the  man  with  the  cloven  hoofs.” 

.  Quite  a  number  of  Centerville  people  came  to  Joe  and 
Terry,  and  inquired  if  the  tramps’  story  was  true. 

“Well,  the  first  I  heard  of  it,”  said  Joe,  “was  after  we 
reached  here,  a  half  hour  ago.  We’ve  got  a  tramp  in  a 
cage  out  there,  you  know ;  and  other  tramps  have  been  corn- 
s&?  him,  and  at  least  ten  thousand  other  people 
have  paid  twenty-five  cents  for  the  privilege  of  standing 
before  his  cage  to  see  him  have  a  case  of  jinx-jams.” 

“Jtfa  the  first  time  in  my  life,”  Said  one  of  the  citizens, 
“that  I  ever  heard  of  people  paying  twenty-five  cents  to  see 
a  tramp,” 

“Oh,  von  don’t  understand  it,”  said  Terry.  “They  all 
vented  to  see  him  have  the  jim-jams,  and  then,  again,  he 
was  near I v  drowned  by  a  big  pickerel,  who  caught  him  by 
—  the  nose  and  pulled  him  under  the  water.” 

“Yes;  I  went  out  to  see  him  myself,”  the  citizen  admit- 
s  terl ;  “and  he's  the  hardest-looking  specimen  of  the  hobo 
..that  I  ever  saw.  But  he  didn’t  haVe  any  jim-jams  when 

v  '  ~  1  * 

I  was  there.” 

I  J'iW  i  *  |  * 

_j^We]l.  he  lias  had  two,”  said  Terry ;  “and  I  tell  you  they 
1  were  horrible.” 

“Yes :  I  suppose  so.  I  saw  a  case  once,  and  T  never  want 
to  see  another.” 

While  Terry  was  talking  with  the  merchant,  Joe  went  on 
down  the  street  to  see  another  personal  friend  ;  when  he  mot 
two  of  the  tramps,  one  of  them  being  the  one  to  whom  Tt  rry 
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lid  the  latter,  “my  pard  here  will*  swear 
n  a  while  ago,  that  it  was  Old  Nick  who 
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Well,  see  here,  Centerville  is  dry,  as  well  as  New  Era. 
How  do  you  manage  to  get  any  whisky?” 

“That’s  all  right,  boss.  We  ain’t  givin’  nobody  away. 
There  are  ‘blind  tigers’  all  over  this  State,  and  don’t  you 
forget  it ;  and  there  are  a  few  out  at  your  place,  too.” 

“1  don’t  believe  that,”  said  Joe.  .*Y' 

“All  the  same  thev  are  there,  boss.” 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  fifty  dollars  to  lead  mg  up  against 
one  out  there.” 

•Boss,  I  wouldn’t  go  back  there  for  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  *  1 

“I  got  a  smell  of  sulphur  down  there  last  night,  and  the^  - 
only  way  to  get  me  back  there  again  is  to  first  kill  me.”  . 

Joe  laughqd  yl  spite  of  himself.  -  . 

“Well,  can’t  you-  give  me  some  idea,  of  where  I  can  run  up 
against  it?”-  •  - 

No;  a  blind  tiger  don’t  stay  in  one  place  long.’’  ; 

Yes;  I  know  that;  but  what  sort  ‘of  a  fellow  was  it  you 
got  it  from?  If  ycrir  woixl/1  tell  me  so  I  could  recognize 
him,  I’d  give  you  a  fivo-doilar  bill  now.” 

All  right,  boss.  I  got  it  from  an  Italian,  who  sells  ban¬ 
anas  and  other  fruits  from  a  pushcart.” 

“Ho — ho!  T  know  that  fellow !”  and  Joe  at  once  paid 
him  five  dollars,  asking  at  the  same  time: 

“What  sort  of  stuff  is  he  selling?” 

“Mighty  had  stuff,  boss.  He  calls  it  good  whisky;  but 
it  was  about  the  worst  stuff  I  was  ever  up  against  in  my 
life,  and  I  think  I’ve  struck  a  little  of  all  the  bad  whisky 
in  this  country.  Still,  it  makes  a  man  drunk  ” 

“I  guess  that’s  the  reason  Old  Nick  hasn’t  tackled  him,” 
said  Joe,  turning  away,  and  going  back  up  the  street  in 
search  of  Terry. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  get  T^n*y  away  from  the  crowd 
of  friends  who  had  surrounded  hi  Si 

“Terrv,  do  you  know  there  is  a  blind- tiger  doing  busi¬ 
ness  out  home?”  he  asked. 

“No.  Is  there  one  there?” 

“Yes.  He  is  selling  the  vilest  sort  of  stuff,  too  !” 

“Well,  who  is  he?” 

“Why,  it’s  an  Italian  with  a  trash-cart,  selling  bananas 
and  other  fruits.” 

“Great  Scott,  and  he  has  been  out  there  all  the  season!” 
said  Terry.  “He  must  be  a  pretty  shrewcf  fellow,  flow’d 
vou  get  onto  him?” 

“Paid  one  of  those  tramps  five  dollars  for  the  informa¬ 
tion.” 

“Look  here,  Joe,  is  it  possible  that  you  let  a.  hobo  play 
a  trick  like  that  on  vou  ?” 

“That’s  all  right,  Terry.  T  invested  five  dollars  in  it, 
and  T’ll  wager  ten  with  you  that  the  hobo  told  mo  the  truth.” 

“T’ll  go  you,”  laughed  Terry.  “That  fellow  couldn’t 
run  a  business  there  without  being  caught.” 

“Well,  he  is  going  to  be  caught,”  said  Joe.  “I’ll  pull 
him  before  sunset.  There’s  a  lot  of  them  here  in  Center¬ 
ville,  too.” 

“I’m  satisfied  of  that,”  returned  Terry,  “for  I’ve  smelled 
i  whiskey  on  the  breath  of  o;0od,  respectable  citizens  since  we 
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landed  here;  but  l  didn’t  say  anything  about  it.  They  can 
send  over  across  the  county  line  and  get  all  they  want.  It’s 
a  mighty  hard  matter  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It’s  the  business 
of  the  sheriff  and  the  police  to  arrest  those  fellows.  But 
out  at  New  Era  we  look  after  them  ourselves. ” 

About  a  half  hour  later  Terry  and  Joe  went  to  the  livery 
stable;  paid  for  their  horse’s  dinner;  had  him  hitched  up, 
and  started  back  to  New  Era. 

They  soon  reached  there,  for  the  roadway  had  been  put 
in  splendid  repair,  and  it,  was  a  fine  dash  for  a  good  horse. 

They  went  at  once  to  the  office,  took  Fred  into  the  little 
private  jroom,  and  told  him  the  discovery  they  had  made. 

‘‘Well,  we’ll  attend  to  that  fellow,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  he  wouldn’t  sell  one  of  us  a  drink  or  a  bottle,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  hard  matter,  unless  you  paid  a  good  price 
for  it,  to  get  one  of  his  customers  to  give  him  away.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  edteh  him  myself,”  said  Fred.  “If  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  it  out  of  his  push-cart,  he  has  got  a  little  secret  com¬ 
partment  in  it  somewhere,  where  he  keeps  it  concealed,  and 
if  I  see  anything  of  the  kind.  I’ll  pull  him,  and  pull  him 
hard.” 

“Wfwit  the  deuce  are  you  thinking  about!”  said  Terry. 
“You  can't  make  a  case  against  him  unless  you  can  catch 
him  selling  some  of  the  stuff.” 

“Very  true,  but  I'll  give  him  such  a  scare  that  he  will 
never  show  up  in  New  Era  again.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  make  certain  of  it.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  your  disguising  yourself  as  a  countryman,  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  drink  from  him  ?” 

“  Well,  I  believe  I  will  try  that,”  and  going  to  the  little 
closet  in  the  room,  he  took  out  a  wig  and  a  countryman's 
suit  of  clothes. 

He  put  on  a  pair  of  big,  rough  hoots,  with  his  trousers' 
legs  stuffed  in  them,  and  dried  mud  sticking  to  them  up  to 
his  ankles. 

Thus  disguised,  he  went  out  on  the  streets,  strolled  about 
for  some  time;  entered  several  grocery  stores  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  clerks  failed  to  recognize  him. 

It  took  him  nearly  a  half  hour  to  find  the  Italian  and 
his  push-cart. 

He  followed  it  a  couple  of  blocks;  overtook  him,  and 
asked : 

“Say,  you  dago,  what  do  you  ask  for  bananies?” 

“Two  centa.” 

“Sav,  will  you  gimme  three  for  five  cents?” 

“Yes,”  and  he  pulled  off  two  good  ones  and  a  smaller 
one,  for  which  he  paid  him  a  nickel. 

He  ate  one  of  them,  put  the  other  in  his  coat  pocket,  and 
looking  at  the  Italian  remarked: 

“Gosh,  I'd  give  a  quarter  for  a  drink  of  whiskv!  Can’t 
get  a  drink  in  the  whole  town.” 

The  Italian  glanced  at  him  from  head  to  feet,  as  though 
a  hit  suspicious,  hut  a  glimpse  of  those  old  hoots  he  had  on 
seemed  to  satisfy  him. 

“  T  show  vou  w  N* T}  *ou  gqttn  drink  for  de  mon.” 

“All  right,  dago,  flo  ahead.” 

The  Italian  led  the  way  back  behind  some  of  the  stores 


where  the  dealers  kept  little  sheds  to  protect  their  delivery 
wagon  horses  during  inclement  weather. 

He  pushed  right  into  one  of  them;  stopped,  looked  at  the 

countryman,  and  said : 

“Giva  de  mon,”  and  held  out  his  dirty  paw  toward  him. 

Fred  dropped  a  quarter  into  his  dirty  palm,  and  saw  him 
remove  a  big  bunch  of  bananas  from  a  cornoi  of  hi.-  cart, 
where  he  lifted  a  small  trap  door  in  a  false  bottom,  dis¬ 
playing  nearlv  a  dozen  bottles  of  whisky  lying  on  an  old^ 
blanket  to  prevent  their  rattling  as  he  pushed  it  around  the 
streets. 

He  took  up  a  small  glass,  filled  it  full  of  “red  liquor,” 
handed  it  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  smell  and  taste  it,  in 
order  to  make  sure  what  it  was.  „  ,4-* 

He  knew  the  smell  well,  and  the  stuff  was  fiery  to  his 
taste. 

“Say,  dago,  haven’t  you  got  any  better  stuff  than  this i 
I  can’t  drink  it.”  jj§j  /*  ! -* 

The  Italian  shook  his  head,  and  intimated  that  it  was 
the  best  he  had. 

Fred  deliberately  threw  the  liquor  away:  returned  the 
glass,  and  walked  off. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  he  signalled  to  a  policeman,  who 
was  on  the  lookout,  and  the  officer  made  a  dash  around  the 
corner  for  the  Italian. 

“Say,  dago,”  said  the  officer,  “the  chief  wants  some  of ... 
your  bananas.  Bring  them  down  to  the  station  house.*’  andF 
the  unsuspecting  blind  tiger  pushed  his  cart  down  to  thd$ 
police  headquarters,  where  he  was  nabbed. 

He  played  innocence  to  perfection,  but  the  o*w**^?n i 
came  up  and  made  the  charge  against  Mm  of  selling  liquor 
contrary  to  law. 

The  dago  called  upon  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  as 
witnesses  of  his  innocence ;  but  the  countryman  removed  the 
bananas  and  opened  the  trap  door.  *  4'Jj 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  Italian  drew  a  stiletto,  and  tried  to  J 
stab  him  with  it  ;  but  one  of  the  officers  caught  his  wrist, 
and  wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  hand. 

Then  bred  removed  his  disguise,  and  when  the  dago  rec¬ 
ognized  him,  he  threw  np  both  hands,  and  uttered  several 
exclamations  in  Italian. 

He  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  and  his  liquors  confiscated. 

“Well,”  said  the  chief,  “I  believe  that  fellow  has  been 
working  the  town  here  for  two  months ;  and  he  had  the  best 
thing  for  the  business  I  ever  saw.” 

Of  course  his  business  was  broken  up.  He  was  fined  fifty 
dollars,  which  he  promptly  paid,  and  at  once  left  New  Era. 
pushing  his  cart  before  him. 

“Look  here,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “Winona  is  about  fly, 
miles  o\er  (he  county  line.  There's  a  liquor  dealer  over 
lliere  who.  I  believe,  sends  that  sort  of  fellow  out  all  over 
i he  county  with  push-carts  made  for  the  purpose.  We  can’t 
reach  him.  but  we  can  put  spies  on  him.  to  follow  oyery 
cart  that  crosses  the  county  line:  capture  the  outfits  arid 
confiscate  them.  That  will  break  it  uj>.” 

“Well,  it  is  the  business  of  the  nufnoritifs  t 
lo  that.”  Fred  returned.  iq  *  4  - 

“So  it  is,  hut  they  are  so  slow  and  vlull  tlnifl 
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onto  it.  So  what's  the  matter  with  our  driving  over 
there  to-mOrrow  ;  getting  all  the  facts,  and  then  coming  back 
and  posting  the  sheriff?  He'll  set  deputies  onto  them,  and 
after  about  a  dozen  of  his  carts  have  been  confiscated,  it 
wiil  break  up  the  business." 


“Oh,  the  dealer  wouldn’t  lose  anything  except  the  sale  of 
the  liquors.  Fie  probably  makes  those  fellows  deposit  the 
cash  value  of  the  carts,  and  then  pay  for  the  liquors.” 

"No  matter  if  he  does.  The  fellows  will  stop  making 
deposits,  when  they  find  out  the  risk  they  are  running.” 

“All  right;  we'll  make  the  trip.  We’ll  drive  over  there 
to-morrow,  and  see  what  we  can  find  out.” 

W  inona  was  a  little  town  of  about  three  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Xew  Era.  The  rail¬ 
road  ran  through  it,  but  there  was  a  good  dirt  road,  which 
Fred  and  Terry  decided  to  driye  over  with  the  two  bays, 
and  they  made  the  distance  in  about  two  hours. 

They  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  had  the  team  put  up;  told 
the  landlord  they  would  probably  be  in  for  dinner. 

Of  course  nearly  everybody  in  the  town  knew  them,  by 
sight,  if  not  personally. 

They  had  very  few  personal  acquaintances  there,  though, 
but  nearly  everybody  in  the  place  had  been  to  Xew  Era  fre¬ 
quently  to  see  the  races. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I'm  sorry  I  didn’t  bring  some 
;ort  of  disguise  with  me.  Nearly  everybody  here  knows  us 
by  sight;  so  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  find  out 
what  we  are  after.” 

weTF^dh  the  best  we  can,”  said  Terry,  “and  if 
necssary,  we  can  go  back  home  and  come  down  some  other 
time  by  railroad,  both  of  us  fixed  up  so  that  rio  one  will 
know  us.” 

They  went  strolling  about  the  town,  meeting  no  one  whom 
they  knewT  personally  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Finally  they  met  a  big,  muscular-looking  fellow,  with  a 
heavy  brown  mustache;  who,  when  he  caught  a  sight  of 
Fearnot,  stopped,  stepped  aside,  and  glared  at  him  as  they 
passed  him. 

“Fred,  that  fellow  knows  you,  I  guess!”  Terry  chuckled. 

“Yes;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  him  be¬ 
fore.  You  and  I,  you  know,  have  been  all  over  the  country; 
met  thousands  of  people  whom  we  couldn’t  remember  to 
lives.” 

When  they  had  gone  about  half  a  block,  Terry  looked 

back,  and  said :  . 

“By  George,  Fred,  he  is  /following  us!” 

Fred  ^lanced  around,  too,  and  saw  that  the  man  was.fol- 
'Icwing  and  watching  him. 

“That’s  all  right,”. said  he.  “This  is  a  free  country,  and 
a  rnan  can  00  where  he  pleases,”  and  with  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  walk  down  the  street. 

Finallv  they  entered  a  drug  store  for  a  drink  of  soda 
v  a  ter  and  when  they  came  out  the  man  was  at  the  door; 
‘and  a  Fred  parsed  him,  gave  him  a  most  scrutinizing 
glance. ' 


“By  George,  I 

a  Terry. 


i’t  know  what  to  make  of  that  fellow !” 


I 


“Oh,  it’s  mere  curiosity,  I  guess !” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  Only  a  countryman  would  do  that 
way,  and  he  is  not  a  countryman.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  CASE  OF  MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

“Let  him  follow  us  until  he  gets  tired  of  it,”  chuckled 
Fred.  “If  he  had  any  business  with  us  he’d  speak  to  us. 
If  it’s  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  owners  of  New  Era,  or  the 
two  young  fellows  who  are  running  a  circus  and  an  animal 
show,  as  well  as  a  summer  resort,  why,  don’t  deprive  him  of 
the  pleasure.  You  know  the  old  English  saying  that  fix 
cat  may  look  at  a  king.’  ” 

.  “All  right,”  said  Terry.  “It  probably  amuses  him,  and 
doesn’t  hurt  us.” 

Finally  they  returned  to  the  hotel  and  waited  there  for 
dinner. 

The  man  who  had  been  following  them  entered  the  bar 
room ;  took  a  drink ;  drew  a  bundle  of  letters  from  his  pock¬ 
et,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  a  picture  of  some  kind.  Then 
he  went  off. 

Fred  and  Terry  went  in  to  dinner,  when  the  meal  was 

•  v 

announced,  and  had  a  very  satisfactory  entertainment  for 
the  inner  man. 

Then  'they^strolled  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  a 
liquor  house,  to  see  if  thev  could  find  out  where  push-carts 
for  liquor  peddlers  could  be  had. 

They  had  gone  a  couple  of  blocks,  when-  they  met  the  man 
who  had  been  shadowing  them,  accompanied  by  another. 

The  man  stopped  directly  in  front  of  Fearnot;  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and. said; 

“Max,  I  want  you,  and  you’d  better  come  along  without 
making  any  trouble.” 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  said ; 

“Ain’t  you  mistaken  in  your  man?” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.” 

“Whom  do  you  take  me  for?”  Fred  asked. 

“I’m  taking  you  for  Max  Flueger.” 

“Then  you’ve  got  the  wrong  man,”  said  Fred.  “Mv 
name  is  Fearnot,” 

“That’s  all  right.  You’ve  got  several  names.  Just  hold 
out  your  hands  here,”  and  he  drew  a  couple  of  handcuffs 
from  his  pocket. 

“Are  you  a  detective?” 

“Yes;  I’m  a  private  detective.  I've  been  looking  for  you 
for  two  years,  on  account  of  that  little  affair  in  Cleveland.” 

“You’d  better  make  some  inquiries  around  town  here,” 
Fred  said.  “There  are  several  hundred  people  around  this 
town  who  know  who  I  am.” 

“That’s  all  right.  A  dozen  citizens  have  already  told  me 
that  you  are  Fred  Fearnot,  but  not  one  of  them  has  known 
you ’as  long  as  two  years.  But  I  not  only  have  your  descrip- 
lion  in  my  pocket,  but.  your  picture,  also.” 

“Let’s  see  it?”  Fred  asked. 
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The  man  drew  from  his  pocket  a  picture  that  was  almost 
an  exact  counterpart  of  Fearnot,  with  underneath  it,  “Max 
FI ueger,  the  forger.” 

“By  George,  Fred !  it  does  look  like  you,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes;  it  does  look  a  good  deal  like  me.” 

lie  handed  the  picture  back  to  the  detective  with  the 
remark : 

“Where’s  your  warrant  for  my  arrest?” 

“I  don’t  need  any  warrant.” 

“Yes,  you  do,”  said  Fred. 

“Any  citizen  has  a  right  to  arrest  a  criminal  at  anv  time; 

so  hold  out  vour  hands.”- 
%> 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Fred,  very  firmly. 

The  next  moment  the  other  man  whipped  out  a  revolver, 
held  it  at  Fred's  breast,  and  sternly  ordered : 

“Hold  out  both  your  hands,  sir!” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terrv  landed  a  blow  full  on  the  fellow's 
face  that  caused  him  to  land  on  his  back  on  the  pavement, 
and  before  the  fellow  recovered,  he  seized  his  revolver  and 
covered  him  with  it. 

The  other  man  attempted  to  draw,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  Fearnot  landed  a  blow  on  his  left  eye  that  laid  him 
out  within  a  few  feet  of  his  companion.  The  handcuffs 
jingled  on  the  sidewalk,  and  in  less  than  five  seconds  Fred 
had  put  them  on  his  wrists. 

Of  course  that  brought  a  little  crowd  of  people  around 
him,  every  one  asking: 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“What  is  it?”  \ 

“Any  of  you  gentlemen  recognize  me?”  Fred  asked,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  crowd,  and  at  least  a  dozen  answered : 

“Yes.  You  are  Fred  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  this  man  says  my  name  is  Flueger,  and  that  I’m 
a  forger  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  has  a  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  that  closely  resembles  me.  He  attempted  to  put  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  on  me,  but  he  happened  to  get  them  on 
himself.” 

The  detective  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  sang  out : 

“That  fellow  is  Max  Flueger,  a  professional  criminal. 
There’s  five  thousand  dollars  reward  out  for  him.  I’ve  been 
after  him  for  two  years.  He  has  been  passing  under  the 
name  of  Fearnot,  but  I  never  knew  it  until  I  saw  him 
here  to-dav.” 

-  you  blamed  blockhead  !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  “Fearnot  has  been  four  years  at  New  Era.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  he  has  been 
speaking  and  taking  part  in  athletic  sports  all  over  the  State. 
Thousands  of  people  know  him.  It’s  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.” 

Just  then  a  policeman  came  up,  and  the  crowd  kept  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers. 

“Officer,”  said  the  detective,  “arrest  that  man.  He  is  a 
forger  and  a  professional  criminal.” 

“I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  the  officer.  “T  know 
him  well  by  sight.  lit*  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  social  stand¬ 


ing.  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State.” 
“Officer.  I’m,  a  detective,  and  I  demand  that  you  arrest 


“Let  me  gee  your  commission  as  a  detective?”  the  officer 
asked. 


“I’m  a  private  detective.” 

“Not  a  regular  officer  of  the  State,  are  you?”  F red  asked. 

“No.” 

“All  right.  Where’s  the  police  station,  officer?  I'll 
take  him  there  and  prefer  charges  against  him  for  an  un¬ 
provoked  assault.  That  other  man  there  drew  a  revolver, 
thrust  it  against  my  breast,  and  ordered  me  to  hold  out  my 
hands.  My  partner  knocked  him  dowm  and  got  hold  of  his 
gun.”  ’  1 

“I  guess  you’d  all  better  come  to  the  station,”  said  the 
policeman,  and  the  entire  crowd  went  along,  the  incident 
creating  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 

At  the  station  the  detective  claimed  that  he  had  a  right 
to  arrest  him. 

He  showed  the  reward  that  had  been  offered  by  a  bank 
in  Cleveland  for  a  forger  named  Max  Flueger,  as  well  as 
the  newspaper  picture. 

The  chief  of  police  looked  at,  the  picture  aud  then  at 
Fearnot;  shook  his  head  and  remarked: 

“That  looks  a  good  deal  like  you,  sir.” 

“Yes;  it  is  a  pretty  close  resemblance,  but  all  the  same 
it  is  not  my  picture.  It's  a  case  of  mistaken  identity;  but 
had  this  man  been  an  officer  of  the  law,  a  sheriff,  I  would 
not  have  resisted  arrest,  but  as  he  is  only  a  private  citizen 
I  refused  to  be  arrested.” 

It  turned  out  that  the  other  prisoner  was  a  citizen  of  * 
Winona,  a  man  of  a  rather  lough  reputation,  whom  thede- 
tective  had  persuaded  to  help  make  the  arre^’fleeauS'  hear- 
not  had  a  friend  writh  him. 

“I  guess  you’ve  made  a  mistake,”  said  the  chief,  turning 
to  the  detective,  “for  hundreds  of  people  here  know  Mr. 
Fearnot,  many  of  them  personally.” 

“That  may  be,  but  all  the  s4me,  he  is  the  man  I  am  af¬ 
ter.” 

“Well,  you  just  keep  after  me,”  said  Fred,  “and  see  what 
will  come  of  it.  I  can  only  be  arrested  by  due  process  of 
law.” 


“Say,  chief,”  said  the  detective,  “lock  him  up  and  let  me  - 
telegraph  to  Cleveland  for  parties  to  come  here  and  iden-,. 
tify  him.” 

“Tm  afraid  to  do  that,”  said  the  chief.  “But  I’ll  send 
foi  Judge  Hardaway  and  sec  what  ho  says  about,  it.” 

Fred  knew  Judge  Hardaway  well  by  reputation. 
membered  several  things  about  him  that  gave  him  a  few 
minutes  of  unpleasant  reflection,  lie  was  a  groat  friend 
of  Boss  Hutchins,  over  near  Centerville,  and  had  made  some 


very  severe  reflections  on  him  on  account  of  his  defeat  of 
Hutchins  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

I  lie  judge  came  and  greeted  Feambt  very  coldly. 

He  heard  the  story  of  the  detective:  shook  his  head,  and 
suggested  to  the  chief  that  he’d  better  lock  them  all  up  and 
bring  them  before  him  at  ten  o’clock  the  next  day 

“What’s  the  matter  with  calling  court  right  now.  Judge?” 
Fred  asked. 


“No  need  of  that. 
“Then  what  nmou 


To-morrow 
t  of  bail  do 


o ruing  will 


von  waut 


» i 
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•‘I’ll  settle  that  to-morrow  morning.” 

Fred  saw  at  once  that  the  judge  wanted  to  have  him 
locked  up  over  night. 

11  is  eves  flashed,  but  he  coolly  turned  to  Terry  and  asked 
him  to  go  to  the  office  of  an  old  lawyer  whom  he  knew  per¬ 
sonally,  and  fetch  him  down  there. 

¥ 

“I  believe  I  am  under  arrest  myself,  Fred,”  said  Terry. 
“Yes;  you  are  all  four  under  arrest,”  said  the  chief, 
“i'll  go  for  you,”  said  a  citizen,  hurrying  off  at  once  for 
the  old  lawyer’s  office;  while  Judge  Hardaway  walked  off 
himself. 

“Judge  Hardaway,”  Fred  called  to  him,  “where  can  you 
be  found  a  half  hour  from  now?” 

^  y  At  my  office,”  was  the  reply. 

The  old  lawyer,  whose  name  was  Massey,  soon  came  to 
the  police  station,  greeted  Fred  and  Terry  cordially,  and 
listened  to  their  story. 

“Why,  it’s  an  outrage  !”  he  said. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  assented  Fred.  “But  Judge  Hardaway 
has  ordered  that  I  be  locked  up  and  brought  before  him 
to-morrow  morning.  I  asked  him  what  amount  of  bail  he 
wanted  and  he  said  he  would  settle  that  to-morrow.  I  wish 
you  to  attend  to  it  for  me.” 

“All  right,  I  will.  But,  see  here,  chief,  I  advise  you  to 
lock  up  nobody  but  the  detective  and  Mr.  J ackson,  who  was 
the  man  who  drew  a  revolver  on  Fred.  I  will  be  personally 
responsible  for  Fearnot  and  Olcott.  It’s  a  case  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“Bi;t,  Mr-  ^las.sey,  they  were  arrested  and  brought  here 
liTpi^o'nerh,  ahtUYs  my  duty  to  hold  them  until  they  give 
bail,”  said  the  chief,  “and  I’m  not  allowed  to  take  bail.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  detective.  “I  want  him  held 
until  I  can  get  witnesses  here  from  Cleveland  to  identify 
him.” 

The  old  lawyer  hurried  off  to  Judge  Hardaway’s  office, 
but  failed  to  find  Mm  there.  He  went  to  his  residence  and 
he  wasn’t  at  home. 

Finally  he  suspected  that  the  judge  was  keeping  out  of 
the  way  until  he  opened  court  the  next  morning. 

He  at  once  sent  half  a  dozen  friends  searching  the  town 
for  him,  and  at  last  he  was  found  in  a  little  back  room  in 
a  drag  store  owned  by  his  son-in-law. 

Massey  hurried  over  to  the  drug  store,  confronted  him 
ajnMdemanded  that  he  at  once  set  the  amount  of  bail  foi 
Fearnot  and  Olcott’s  appearance  before  him  the  next  day. 
“I  won’t  hear  the  case  until  to-morrow,”  said  Hardaway. 
“Look  here,  judge,  I. see  through  this  game,”  said  the 
lawyer,  “and  it  is  the  worst  game  you  ever  sat  in  in  your 
life,  for  those  young  men  are  not  people  to  be  trifled  with. 
Thev  are  well-known  citizens  of  an  adjoining  county,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence;  so  I  warn  you  to  be  careful.” 

“See  here.  Massey,  I  know  my  business,”  the  judge  re¬ 
torted. 

“No  von  don’t.  It’s  your  business  to  hear  an  application 
tifne  ” 

j  or  0311  at  ao '  iru  # 

«\r,n  r  wnn’i  hear  anv  application  this  afternoon.” 

n  “ii,  l  wui*  1  J  / 

“You’d  better  change  your  mind  about  that,”  suggested 


“Well,  I  won’t.” 

“All  right,”  and  the  lawyer  left  the  drag  store  and 
hunted  up  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who  was  a  personal  friend 
of  his. 

He  told  him  that  the  offense  committed  by  Fearnot  and 
Olcott  was  simply  disorderly  conduct,  and  that  it  was  a 
case  for  the  city  and  not  the  State. 

“So  you  come  down  to  the  police  station  with  me,  and 
order  the  chief  to  release  them  on  your  responsibility,  and 
I’ll  be  responsible  to  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  mayor,  and  he  went  down  to  the 
police  station  and  told  the  chief  that  he  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  appearance  of  the  two  prisoners  before  him 
the  next  morning. 

Of  course  the  chief  of  police  obeyed,  for  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  city,  and  not  of  the  State. 

Terry  at  once  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wired  back 
to  Dick  at  New  Era: 

“We  won’t  return  until  to-morrow.” 

Then  they  went  to  the  hotel,  where  scores  of  citizens  con¬ 
gregated  to  discuss  the  matter. 

They  remained  there  all  night,  and  the  next  morning 
appeared  in  Judge  Hardaway’s  court. 

Each  side  told  its  story. 

Hardaway  examined  the  picture  the  detective  had,  looked 
at  Fearnot  scrutinizingly,  and  finally  decided  to  fine  him 
one  hundred  dollars  for  resisting  arrest. 

“Your  Honor,”  said  Lawyer  Massey,  “my  client  is  ready 
to  give  bail,  and  flatly  refuses  to  pay  one  penny  fine.” 

“Then  he  stands  committed  until  the  fine  is  paid.” 

“No,  he  doesn’t,  your  Honor.  It’s  a  bailable  case,  and 
we  demand  that  the  amount  of  bail  be  fixed  here  and  now. 
That’s  the  law,  and  if  your  Honor  refuses  to  take  bail  we’ll 
apply  to  the  District  Attorney  of  the  county,  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  move  for  your  impeachment.;” 

“Let  him  give  bail  for  a  thousand  dollars,  then,”  said  the 
judge,  “and  the  same  for  Mr.  Olcott.” 

Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  the  bail  bonds  were  signed. 

A  bail  of  fifty  dollars  was  sufficient,  but  the  judge  de¬ 
manded  a  thousand. 

When  the  court  adjourned  Fearnot  walked  up  to  the 
judge,  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  asked: 

“Is  court  adjourned?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you’ve  made  the  worst 
mistake  of  your  life.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  judge.  “Tf  I’ve  made  a 
mistake  I’m  responsible  for  it.” 

“So  you  are,  and  T’ll  hold  you  responsible  for  it.” 

“I’ll  fine  you  for  contempt  of  court,  sir,”  spluttered  the 
judge. 

“You  can’t  do#  it.  Court  has  adjourned.  You  are  an 
infamous  old  scoundrel.  That’s  outside  of  court,  too.” 

Hardaway  was  frightened.  TTe  hurried  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  was  seen  no  more  that  day:  but  two  nephews  of 
his  called  at  Massey’s  office  with  two  or  three  friends. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  there  with  some  of  their  friends 


The  mayo*  i*  a 
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“  Fearnpt,  did  you  call  my  uncle  an  infamous  scoundrel?” 
one  of  the  nephews  asked. 

“1  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  Who  is  vour  un¬ 
cle?” 

“Judge  Hardaway.” 

“Yes,  I  did' call  him  that,  and  I  repeat  it.  He  commit¬ 
ted  an  infamous  outrage  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
What  do  you  want. to  do  about  it?” 

V\  ithout  making  any  reply,  both  the  nephews  rushed  at 
him,  but  Terry  took  care  of  one  of  them  and  Fred  the  oth¬ 
er,  and,  of,  course,  the  reader  knows  what  happened. 

It  isn’t  at  a^il  necessary  to  describe  the  scene. 

Both  the  young  inen  begged  for  quarter. 

“That’s  all  right.  Will  somebody  go  out  after  a  police¬ 
man?”  and  a  policeman  was  summoned. 

Fhe  bruised  and  battered  young  men  were  locked  up,  and 
again  Fred  and  Terry  were  arrested  for  fighting. 

The  mayor  instructed  the  chief  of  police  to  let  them  out 
on  condition  that  they  put  up  fifty  dollars  each,  which 
would  probably  cover  their  fine. 


“I  think  that  will  be  returned  to  you. 


V 


CHAPTER  YIT. 


ttte  judge  acknowledges  tits  mistake. 


“Fred,  why  don't  you  swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  that  detective,  and  have  him  put  under  bond  for 
assault  and  battery?”  Terry  asked,  as  they  left  the  police 
station  the  second  time. 

“I've  been  thinking  about  it,  Terry,  but  I  won't  apply  to 
old  Hardaway  fora  warrant.” 

“1  guess  there  are  other  judges  in  the  county.” 

”\es,  so  there  are.  ^  I'll  have  my  lawyer  see  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  about  it,”  and  he  went  back  to  Lawyer  Mas¬ 
sey’s  office. 

”  I  d  let  it  alone  for  the  present,”  advised  the  old  law¬ 
yer,  “and  attend  to  the  other  phase  of  your  case  first.” 

'  i  Eut  that  detective  may  get  away.  He  certainly  will 
pretty  soon  become  convinced  that  lie  has  made  a  mistake.” 

“Yes;  but  his  home  is  in  Cleveland,  and  we  can  get  him 
bv  requisition*” 

“I'm  not  satisfied  with  that,  Mr.  Massey.  T  want  to  have 
him  arrested.  He  made  a  most  atrocious  attack  on  me;  had 
his  hand  on  his  revolver  whoh  I  knocked  him  down.” 

“Very  true.  But  you  practically  ruined  him  as  a  de¬ 
tective..  You  put  his  own  handcuffs  on  him  and  took  him 
to  the  police  station.” 

“Very  true/  But  he  was  let  off  without  a  fine,  while  T 
*  'Was  fined  ’one  hundred  dollars  for  defending  myself.” 
r&^fbat’s  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  make.”  said  Mns- 


square  man 

“All  right.  We’ll  drive  back  home  and  return  to-mor- 
row  morning  in  time -to  appear  before  the  mayor.” 

“I'd  advise  you  to  remain  here,  Fearnot,  both  of  you,” 
said  the  old  lawyer. 

“All  right,  then.  We’ll  follow  your  advice.” 

Again  Terry  telegraphed  to  Dick  and  Joe  that  they  would 
remain  over  in  Winona  another  night.  r. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  hotel. 

The  detective  was  stopping  at  another  house,  and  it  wa* 
reported  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  Cleveland  for  a  man 
from  the  bank  that  had  been  robbed  by  Flueger,  to  come  on 
to  Winona  to  identify  the  forger.  C  <- 

The  next  morning  the  cashier  of  the  bank  arrived,  and. 
accompanied  by  the  detective  and  the  chief  of  police,  called 
to  see  Fearnot. 

He  looked  Fred  straight  in  the  face  for  nearly  a  minute  * 
and  remarked : 

“If  you  are  not  Max  Flueger,  you  are  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  of  him.” 

“That  may  be,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “Cases  of  mistaken  iden- 
tityiiave  happened  often.  My  father  is  a  wen-known  law-  < 
ver  in  New  York  Citv,  and  T  guess' I  am  still  more  widelv 

v  _  *J  '  o  i*  »•  u 

known  than  he  is.  I’ve  played  baseball  games  in  all  the 
large  cities  between  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  and  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  personal  friends  in  all  that  great  section  of  coun¬ 
try.” 

“^ies,  I  ve  heard  of  you,”  said  the  cashier. 
that  a  young  man  of  that  name  is  wi del v^kTTown  in  sporting 
circles,  but  the  question  is,  are  you  that  man?” 

es,”  said  Fred.  “My  home  is  at  New  Era.  over  in  the 
next  county,  about  fifteen  miles  from  here,  where  T  can 
summon  two  or  three  thousand  witnesses  who  will  swear 
that  I  am  Fred  Fearnot,  the  head  of  the  New  Era,  Com- 
panv.”  V  ^  T*  "H* 

“Well,”  said  the  cashier,  “I  am  not  the  one  to  settle  that  I* 
question.”  .  ,  „• 

“Well,  you'd  bettor  be,  for  if  T  am  arrested  I'll  bold  the 
bank  responsible  to  tbe  tune  of  many  thousand  dollars. 

People  are  responsible  for  the  mistakes  they  make  von 
know.” 


“ni  110  responsible  for  any  mistake  T  make.”  put  in  the 
detective.  *  _ 


‘*1  think  you  can  have  Judge  Hardaway  impeached 
and  removed  from  office.” 


“All  right,  then.  Let  it  go.  But  what  about  the  fight 
with  tbe  two  nephews?  Terry  and  T  left  fifty  dollars  each 
at  the  station  for  our  appearance  before  the  mayor  to-mor- 
f  row  morrting.” 


“That’s  all  right.”  returned  Fred,  looking  him^tffilght  . 
in  (be  eyes.  “If  you  attempt  to  arrest  me  again  without  V 
due  process  of  law,  I'll  kill  yon  on  the  spot."  / 

“  Maybe  T  11  do  some  killing  myself.”  retorted  the  dp 
tective/.'  ? 

“1  doubt  it."  said  Fred.  “I  knocked  you  down  and  pu 

your  own  handcuffs  on  you.  You  couldn't  tight  an  ord 
nary  house  eat.” 

“Gentlemen  !  gentlemen !”  exclaimed  the  cashier  “there'- 
no  use  fighting  about  it.” 

W  P?>  is’”  saia  Fred-  “r’m  “no  of'tliat  sort  of  fools 

"  fi-  ’1  1,1  f"r  his  i;t,  ...  y  , 

ooteettve  is  an  arrant  coward.  II,.  went  off  and  got  .lnother 
man  to  hold  a  revolver  to  my  breast  to  prevent  mo  from  re- 
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>'sring  an  effort  on  his  part  to  handcuff  me.  My  partner 
was  along  with  me,  knocked  the  other  fellow  down  and  took 
his  weapon  away  from  him.  Then  1  downed  the  detec¬ 
tive  here,  put  his  own  handcuffs  on  him  and  took  him  to  the 
> ration  house  a  prisoner,  and  I  can  do  it  again,”  said  Fred, 
looking  the  detective  defiantly  in  the  face. 

“Well,  see  here,  have  you  a  right  to  resist  an  officer  that 
way?”  .  / 

“  He  isn't  an  officer.  He  is  a  private  detective.  He  has 
no  commission  from  any  authority  to  arrest  anybody  beyond 
the  right  which  every  citizen  has  to  arrest  a  law-breaker 
when  he  finds  him.  If  Em  arrested  by  due  process  of  law, 
I'll  make  no  resistance  whatever.” 

“  Will  you  go  to  Cleveland  with  me  voluntarily  for  iden- 

“No,  sir.  I  won’t  go  among  strangers  for  identification 
at  all,  but  I’ll  go  over  to  my  home  with  you,  and  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  people  who  have  known  me  all  my  life.  Now,  tell 
me  please,  on  what  date  was  that  forgery  committed.” 

“It  was  on  the  tenth  of  January,  nearly  two  years  ago." 
“Very  well,”  said  Fred.  “The  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  in  session  at  that  time,  and  I  was  in  my 
seat  at  Albany  every  day  during  the  session.  Now,  if  you’ll 
go  down  to  Albany  with  me,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well 
as  other  officers,  will  certify  to  that  fact.” 

“But,”  said  the  cashier,  “I  don’t  see  that  that  would 
settle  if.  You  and  Flueger  are  so  much  alike  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  would  be  deceived.  He  wouldn’t 
be  aide  to  say  w'-ch  was  which,  and  the  only  way  out  of  it 
^uSe ?Ca)fVu  t°  submit  to  arrest.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Let  the  Governor  of  Ohio  issue 
a  requisition  for  me.  My  name  is  Frederick  Fearnot.  I’ve 
never  . seen  or  heard  anyone  living  who  resembled  me  so 
closely  as  to  be  able  to  deceive  my  personal  friends.  The 
question  of  my  identity  will  be  settled  in  this  State,  and  not 
at- Cleveland ;  but  it  must  all  be  done  under  due  process  of 
la|v. .  I  will  hold  everybody  responsible  who  has  anything 
to  do' with  it,  for  a  man  is  entitled  to  damages,  you  know. 
TPs  your  business  to  prove  that  I  am  the  guilty  man  you  are 
&ffer.  My  home  is  at  New  Era,  and  anybody  can  find  me 
there  who  wants  me ;  and,  Mr.  Detective,  you  can  come  over 
there  after  me  any  time  you  please,  and  I’ll  promise  to  go  to 
Cleveland  with  you,  provided  you  can  take  me  there;  nor 
wrU  I  permit  any  of  my  personal  friends  to  lend  a  helping 
^Y'-¥rfu  are’  a  larger  man  than  I  am,  and  you  ought  to 


‘be  able  to  tie  me  up. 


“I  can  do  it,”  said  the  detective.  “You  caught  me  una- 


wares. 

“Great  Scott 
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“what’s  the  ma 
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“All  right;  I’ll  give  you  my  gun.” 

kk  I  haven’t  any  gun  with  me,”  said  Fred,  “but  1  11  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  search  all  the  same.  Now,  Terry,  call  a  carriage 
quickly  so  we  cun  have  it  over  with  before  the  news  gets 
cut.” 

Terry  went  out  and  procured  a  carriage,  into  which  the 
four  entered. 

The  driver  was  told  to  let  them  know  as  soon  as  they 
got  outside  the  corporate  limits,  and  they  dashed  off. 

The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
nearly  a  dozen  other  carriages  were  following. 

They  didn’t  have  to  go  but  little  over  a  mile  to  pass  the 
tcwn  limit,  but  they  went  a  couple  of  miles  farther,  before 
they  found  a  convenient  spot,  a  little  off  the  roadside. 

The  cashier  searched  Fearnot  for  weapons.  He  found 
nothing  on  him  but  a  little  pocket  knife. 

Terry  searched  the  detective,  and  as  he  had  a  large  kni ft*, 
took  possession  of  it  with  his  consent. 

They  threw  off  their  coats  and  went -at  it. 

The  fight  was  in  progress  when  the  other  carriages  arriv-  * 
ed,  and  soon  there  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  witnesses 
on  hand. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  defective  being  a  plucky 
man.  He  was  what  might  be  called  .-^fighter  from  away 
back,”  but  he  was  not  a  skilled  hover  Wrke  Fearnot. 

The  result  was  he  was  pounded  into  insensibility,  and 
when  he  came  to  he  had  his  own  handcuffs  on  his  wrists. 

They  had  been  resting  in  his  trousers’  pocket,  where  Ter¬ 
ry  had  left  them  when  he  searched  him. 

When  he  came  to  Fred  remarked  to  him : 

“Whenever  you  want  me  come  for  me.” 

They  returned  to  town,  where  the  detective  went  to  bed 
at  his  hotel,  and  the  cashier  took  the  next  train  back  to 
Cleveland. 

Of  course  it  created  great  excitement  at  Winona. 

Some  of  Judge  Hardaway's  friends  tried  to  have  war¬ 
rants  issued  for  Fearnot  and  the  detective,  in  order  to  give 
the  judge  the  satisfaction  of  inflicting  another  fine  upon 
him ;  but  none  of  the  witnesses  could  be  persuaded  to  swear 
to  the  fight. 

The  next  day  the  mayor  fined  the  two  nephews  of  the 
judge  fifty  dollars  each  for  their  attack  on  Fearnot  at  Law- 


The  charges  against  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were  dismissed 
because  they  merely  defended  themselves  when  attacked. 

Then  the  two  nephews  had  to  call  on  their  uncle  for 
the  money  to  pay  the  fine. 

The  judge  was  madder  than  a  wet  hen.  He  said  the  fine 
was  excessive,  and  advised  the  hoys  not  to  pay  it,  but  they 
did,  all  the  same,  to  avoid  being  locked  up  in  a  police  cell. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  paid  their  hill  at  the  hotel  and 
returned  to  New  Era,  promising  the  old  lawyer  to  return 
,gt  any  time  he  wired  them  to  do  so.  They  also  paid  him  a 
Joe i  f o r  In':  ser v i ces . 

“Fred,  what  in  the  world  have  you  and  Terrv  been  stav¬ 
ing  so  long  over  at  Winona  for?”  Margie  asked,  as  soon  as 
she  met  hi  in. 

“Oh.  wediad  a  lot  of  fun  over  there.” 
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“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “look  me  straight  in  the  eyes, 
please  ?”  , 

“All  right,  little  girl.  They  are  the  prettiest  pair  of  eyes 
that  ever  winked.” 

“Fred,”  she  asked,  “haven’t  you  and  brother  been  fight- 

“Well,  we  did  have  a  little  scrap.  But  it  wasn’t  really 
half  a  fight,  except  for  the  other  fellows.  The  pair  of 
us  licked  three  men.” 

“That’s  enough,”  she  laughed.  “1  don't  see  any  bruises, 
so  I  guess  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  fight,  so  far  as  you  two  were 
concerned.  You  dearly  love  a  ‘scrap,’  don’t  you?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  he  replied.  “But  when  one  is  forced  on 
me,  I  confess  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  having  a  lit¬ 
tle  fun  with  the  other  fellow.” 

“Brother,  what  was  it  all  about?”  she  asked,  turning  to 
Terry,  who  was  holding  Mary’s  hand  in  his  and  patting  it 
with  the  other. 

“Ah,  it  isn't  worth  talking  about!”  said  Terry. 

“It  isn’t,  eh?  Yet  you  were  so  much  interested  in  it  that 
you  stayed  there  two  days.” 

“Say,  how  is  the  hobo  getting  along?”  Fred  asked.  “Has 
he  had  another  attack  of  jimjams  ?” 

“No;  he  is  very  quiet.  He  is  contented  to  stay  right 
where  he-  is,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  show  so  hate  a  dull 
time  they  have  to  hitch  up  the  team  and  drive  over  into  the 
next' county  for  a  little  ‘scrap.’  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  when  you  go  out  that  way,  why  don’t  you  disguise 
yourselves  so  as  not  to  be  known?  You  pass  for  gentle¬ 
men  h£re,  and - ” 

“Say,  Terry,  let’s  go  to  the  office*’’’  said  Fred  to  Terry, 
and  they  made  a  bolt  from  the  cottage  and  wended  their 
way  to  the  office,  where^they  found  Joe  and  Dick  hard  at 

work. 

Tn  the  little  private  office,  Fred  and  Terry  told  them  what 
had  happened. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Joe,  we  are  left  out 
altogether.”  .»•*  My  <  >>- 

“Yes,”  assented  Joe,  “just  our  luck.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  judge  who  fined 
you,  Fred?”  Duncan  asked. 

“I’m  going  to  follow  him  up  just  as  I  did  Boss  Hutchins. 
My  lawyer  is  preparing  charges  against  him,  and  if  he  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  judge  inside  of  thirty  days,  there’s,  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  the  law.” 

“I  guess  the  law  is  all  right,”  said  Dick,  “but  his  political 
friends  are  in  power,  and  they'll  probably  stand  by  him.” 

“Maybe  they  will,  but  I  don't  think  they  can  do  him  anv 
good.  Besides,  lie  will  lie  a  candidate  for  re-election  this 
fall,  I  understand,  and  I'll  go,  over  in  his  district  and  give 
a  barbecue.” 

/“Fred,  that  would  raise  a  riot.”  laughed  Joe. 

/) 

\“I  don't  think  so;  but  a  riot  wouldn’t  do  him  any  good. 
My  lawyer,  though,  told  me  that  the  appeal  against  his! 
fine  would  come  up  in  about  ten  days,  and  I  would  have  to 
he  on  hand,  and  you  can  wager  that  I  will.” 

About  ft  week  lnttr  Fred  received  a  letter  from  Dawvcr 


Massey  stating  that  Judge  Hardaway  had  remitted  the  fine, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

Fred  read  it  to  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe,  and  the  latter  re¬ 
marked  : 

“1  guess  the  old  man  is  rattled.” 

“Yes,  but. I’ll  rattle  him  still  more.  I’ll  have  him  im¬ 
peached  or  force  him  to  resign.  It  was  the  worst  kind  of 
an  outrage,  committed  through  spite,  and  I  m  not  the  one 
to  submit  to  it.” 

From  a  visitor  from  Winona  a  day  or  two  later,  ierry 
learned-  that  the  two  men  who  were  running  that  county 
had  taken  old  Hardaway  in  hand  and  talked  him  into  remit¬ 
ting  the  fine. 

“I  happen  to  know,”  said  the  visitor,  “that  the  little  ring* 
were  afraid  you  would  invade  the  county  this  fall  with  your 
barbecues,  and  smash  the  wrhole  outfit.  Their  majority  over 
there  is  only  about  six  hundred,  and  as  Feamot  is  vejy 
popular  with  all  the  young  people,  and  has  such  ait  oily 
tongue,  the  old  heads  are  afraid  of  him.” 

“Well,  they’d  better  be,”  said  Terry.  “He  and  I  were^ 
at  school  together  and  graduated  in  the  same  class,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  one  of  the  fairest  men  I  ever  saw.  He'll* 


put  his  hand  deep  down  in  his  pocket  for  a  friend,  or' one 
in  distress;  but,  in  resisting  an  imposition,  he  is  a  fighter, 
from  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Creek  ;  and  when  he  starts^ 
in  a  fight,  he  goes  in  to  win  at^nv  cost.  He  smashed  thc^ 
Hutchings  ring  at  a  cosl,  of  between  ten  and  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  the  ring  is  smashed  foreyer,  for  the  people  4 
see  the  difference  between  the  way  thi^j^pW^  carried ^org- 
then  and  are  now*.  He  isn't  partisan  in  any^Tse  ofY  ®#rd, 
except  in  defense  of  that  which  is  right  and  fair.  .He  does 
not  care  what  a  man’s  politics  are;  it's  the  man  himself  that 
he  cares  most  for.  If  he  is  a  square,  honest  man  he  is  his , 
friend,  and  the  people  in  this  county  have  so  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  honesty  and  good  judgment  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  blindly  follow  his  lead.  It  isn’t  often  that  he  loses 
his  head,  but  he  admits  that  he  did  for  a  few  moments 
when  he  called  Hardaway  an  infamous  old  scoundrel.” 

“Aes;  I  heard  that  he  did  that,  and  Hardaway’s  friends 
are  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  it.  They  express  surprise 
that  the  judge  didn't  fine  him  for  contempt  of  court.” 

“That's  where  Fred  got  the  advantage  of  him,”  laughed 
Terry.  “He  asked  the  judge,  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  il  court  had  adjourned,  and  on  being  told  t***t 

had,  he  then  applied  the  epithet  to  him;  so  the  judge  could  .• 
not  fine  him.” 

jj  .*«- 

“Oh,  that’s  the  way  it  was,  eh!” 

es.  Fred  insists  that  he  told  the  truth,  hut 
it  on  account  of  the  judge’s  age.  Still,  when 
look  at  it,  one  can’t  blame  him;  for  it  was  no 
grant  injustice,  but  it  was  venting  his  persona 
the  Bench.” 

.“Well,  what’s  Fearnot  going  to  do  nhnnt  it 

Terry  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remark* 

“The  fine  has  been  remitted,  and  Lawyer  M 
that  the  judge  acknowledges  that  he  made  a  mist 
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CHAPTER  Yin. 

FRED  MAKES  A  SUDDEN  APPEARANCE  AT  AVON. 

The  fact  that  he  had  a  double  somewhere  in  the  country 
’a  ho  resembled  him  so  closely  that  identification  was  diffi¬ 
cult  worried  Fearnot  a  great  deal.  He  thought  over  the 
matter  for  some  time,  and  then  decided  to  call  attention 
through  the  press  to  the  fact  that  a  bank  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  offering  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  a  man  who  looked  like  him,  who  had  committed  a 
forgery  that  caused  the  bank  to  lose  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars. 

He  issued  a  card  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said : 

“I  ask  my  friends  everywhere  to  look  out  for  the  man, 
and  try  to  earn  the  reward.  If  he  should  be  passing  under 
my  name  anywhere  telegraph  to  New  Era  and  inquire  if 
■  Fearnot  is  at  home,  and  if  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
'arrest  the  man  and  hold  him.  By  that  means  the  mystery 
will  be  cleared  up.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  who  knows 
me  personally  could,  for  a  moment,  think  that  I  am,  or 
i  ever  haVebeen,  a  forger/’’ 

The  c$rd  was  published  in  the  New  Era  paper,  and  it 
'  was  copied  by  the  papers  all  over  the  country. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  his  desk  was  flooded  with  tele¬ 
grams  from  friends  inquiring  if  he  was  at  home. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  laughed,  “they  are  having  a  lot  of 
fun  with  me.  I  know  all  these  fellows  personally.  It  does 
,-£Lot  cost  them  much  to  send  these  inquiries,  but  if  I  answer 
them  alfft  will  cost  me  quite  a  sum.” 

“Well,  you  invited  it,”  laughed  Terry. 

„  “  Of  course  I  did,  and  I’ll  answer  every  one  of  them.  That 

is.  I  will  write  a  fewT  lines  and  give  the  list  of  the  names  to 
the  operator  to  send  the  same  to  each  one,”  and,  taking  up 
his  pen,  he  wrote: 

“Yes;  I’m  here,  alive,  well  and  honest.” 

“(Signed)  Fred  Fearnot.” 

He  took  all  the  dispatches,  about  thirty  in  number,  to  the 
telegraph  office,  turned  them  over  to  the  operator,  together 
"with  the  reply  he  had  written,  and  ordered  that  each  should 
be  answered  and  the  bill  sent  to  the  office. 

^-^S^v-en  more  came  during  the  afternoon,  and  among 
mem  was  one  from  Teacher  Browne,  at  A\on. 

To  that  Fred  replied : 

“Yes:  I’m  here,  but  I’m  bringing  no  disgrace  upon  the 
d^ar  old  academy  and  its  faculty.  Kiss  the  Advocate  for 

me.” 


,f  That  evening  at  the  supper-table  Dick  told  the  girls  the 
stor-  of  how  Fred’s  friends  all  over  the  country  were  having 

fun  with  him. 

“Ob.  my,  brother!”  exclaimed  Margie,  “it  has  cost  you 

a  good  deal  of  money,  hasn’t  it?” 

“Ye-  I  am  out  some  eight  or  ten  dollars  on  it.  I  should 


have  worded  my  card  differently.  As  it  is,  it  may  cost  me 
If  tv  dollars  before  I  get  through  with  it.” 

“Well,  it  is  costing  your  friends  some,  too;  isn’t  it?” 

“Very  little.  It  will  cost  me  as  much  as  it  does  the  whole 
crowd,  for  I  am  compelled  to  answer  each  one.” 

“Oh,  but  look  here,”  laughed  Dick,  “we  have  one  from 
‘Brownie,’  and  in  answering  it,  Fred  instructed  him  to  kiss 
the  Advocate  for  him.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that,”  said  Margie.  -  ' 

“Yes,  I  did,”  put  in  Fred. 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  a  thousand  that  he  won’t  dc  it,”  remarked 
Terry. 

“So  would  I,”  laughed  Joe.  “He  won’t  even  mention  it 
to  her.” 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang;  Mose  answered  it,  and 
brought  in  a  telegraphic  dispatch. 

Fred  signed  for  it ;  tore  it  open  at  the  table,  and  read  : 

“Thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance.  Erxiyjg” 

;Mr 

A  *.'■  ■ 

There  was  a 'good  deal  of  laughter  over  it,  and  Terry  sug¬ 
gested  that  Fred  answer  it  promptly,  so  he  sent  back  a  re- 

ply: 

“We  all  remember  you.  But  did  Brownie  do  as  request¬ 
ed?  Answer  at  my  expense.” 

A 

The  dispatch  was  not  delivered  until  the  next  morning, 
when  Eunice  replied : 

^  1  (  *•>  ^***5/1 V-' 

•  .  .V  Vf  ■  *  ’  ' 

v 

“Yes,  on  paper.  No  pucker.” 

It  was  delivered  to  him  at  the  office,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  merriment  over  it. 

“Now,  Fred,  it’s  right  up  to  you,”  said  Joe.  “What  are 
you  going  to  about  that?” 

Fred  turned  to  his  desk,  took  up  his  pencil,  and  wrote : 

“Brownie’s  nerve  fails  him.  Will  deliver  it  in  person 
if  no  objections.” 

“There,”  he  said,  “I  guess  that’ll  put  it  up  to  her.” 

Eunice  was  plucky.  She  wired'  back : 

“How  about  Evelyn’s  objections?” 

“Worse  and  worse!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Yon  want  to 
look  out,  Fred.  She  is  a  whole  battery.  You  seem  to  ho 
getting  the  worst  of  it  all  around.” 

Fred  took  up  the  telegrams,  carried  them  down  to  the 
cottage,  and  submitted  them  to  Evelyn. 

She  laughed  heartily,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of 
them : 

“Permission  granted  ad  infinitum.”  to  which  she  signed 
her  name. 

“Send  it  to  her,  Fred,”  she  laughed. 

“Hanged  if  T  do!  II  might  make  her  angry,  and  that 
T  wouldn’t  do,  for  anything.” 
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“Whipped,  eh?”  she  laughed. 

“Yes;  you  know  how  sc n  it ive  she  is.  If  it  were  you  it 
would  be  different,  because  you  can  understand  a  joke 
better  than  any  girl  I  know.  Guess  I’d  better  take  the  next 
train  and  run  up  there.”  , 

Evelyn  looked  at  him,  then  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  lie  asked. 

“Never  mind,”  she  returned.  “Just  give  her  one  for 
me. 

“I  wont,  unless  you  give  it  to  me  yourself.” 

4‘0h,  just  tell  her  I  send  her  one,”  and  with  that  she 
walked  away  from  him. 

He  returned  to  the  office,  and  told  the  boys  he  was  going 
to  run  up  to  Avon  and  come  back  on  the  return  train. 

“That’s  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  old  man,”  said  Dick. 
“But  you  won’t  come  back  on  the  next  train.” 

“Well,  I  may  miss  it,  on  account  of  staying  over  to  thrash 
Brownie.” 

“Now.  look  here,  Fred,”  said  Joe,  “if  you  touch  old 
Brownie  the  rest  of  in  will  lick  you,  sure,  when  you  come 
back.  You  should  have  known  better  than  to  send  such  a 
message  bv  him.  He  is  more  bashful  than  a  rabbit,  and  if 
he  were  not  the  Advocate  would  kick.” 

“Well,  she  mav  kick  on  me.” 

*  • 

“Look  here.”  Duncan  asked,  “are  you  going  up  for  that 
purpose  alone?” 

“No.  But  I  intend  to  make  that  an  excuse,  just  for 
the  effect  of  it.  The  truth  is,  I  want  to  hold  a  consultation 
with  Professor  Lambert,  and  ten  minutes  will  be  time 
enough  for  it.” 

He  hurried  back  to  the  cottage,  made  a  change  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  then  returned  to  the  office. 

A  half  hour  later  lie  was  on  the  train  for  Avon. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  there  he  engaged  a  carriage  and 
was  rapidly  driven  over  to  the  academy. 

As  he  alighted  from  the  vehicle,  in  front  of  the  gate,  he 
saw  Pete,  the  black  porter,  and  waved  his  hand  at  him. 

“Do  lawd  gosh  amighty!”  exclaimed  Pete,  “dat’s  Mr. 
Fred."  and  he  hurried  forward  to  meet  him,  thinking  there 
was  baggage  to  he  taken  in. 

Fred  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked: 

“How  arc  they  all  at  home  here,  Charcoal?” 

“Dev’s  all  well,  Mr.  Fred.  Whar’s  Mr.  Terry  and  Mr. 
Joe  and  Mr.  Dick?” 

“T  'eft  them  at  home,  old  man.  I  suppose  the  classes  arc 
all  in  the  main  recitation  hall?” 

“Yes,  sah.”  |  f 

“Well,  where  are  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  Advocate?”’ 

“Dev’s  down  at  de  cottage,  sir.” 

“All  right."  and  off  lie  hurried  to  the  cottage. 

There  he  rapped  on  the  door  and  it  was  opened  by  Mrs 
Lambert,  who.  on  seeing  him,  exclaimed: 

“Why,  Fred  !  is  it  you?” 

“Vex;  T’m  quite  sure  it  is  not  my  ghost.  But  whore’s 
that  sassy  girl  of  vonrs?” 

ITo  shook  her  hand  henrtilv  and  then  raised  it  to  his  lm«. 
a  greeting  he  never  failed  to  give  her. 


In  another  room  Eunice  heard* his  voice,  and  came  run¬ 
ning  toward  the  door  with  an  exclamation  of  genuine  sur¬ 
prise  on  her  face. 

“Oh,  what  a  surprise!”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  extended 
her  hand  to  him;  but,  instead  of  taking  the  proffered  hand, 


he  caught  her  around  the  waist  and  bestowed  a  kiss  on  each 
cheek  and  one  on  her  lips  before  she  could  get  away  from 


him. 

Her  mother  wTas  somewhat  startled  at  the  suddenness  <»f 
the  attack,  and  then  laughed,  as  she  noticed  the  expression 
on  Eunice’s  face. 

“Why,  Fred,”  s^id  Eunice,  “what  in  the  world  brought 
you  up  here  so  suddenly  ?” 

“Nothing  in  the  world  but  an  earnest  desire  to  deliver 
that  kiss  and  thrash  Brownie,”  he  replied. 

Then  they  both  laughed  heartily.  Mrs.  Lambort  had 
seen  the  telegrams  that  had  passed  between  the  two,  and  it 
struck  her  as  extremely  funny  that  Fred  should  follow  up  . 
the  little  bantering  so  persistently.  But  Eunice  was  all# 
smiles  and  blushes,  and  she  joined  her  mother  in  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  him  to  be  seated. 

“A  thousand  thanks,”  he  replied  “but  I'm  iit  a  great 
hurry.  I  want  to  thrash  Brownie,  and  then  catch  the  next 
train  before  the  police  can  catch  me." 

“Now,  Fred,  stop  your  foolishness,”  said  Mrs.  Lambert. 
“You  know  we  will  not  consent  for  you  to  return  so  soon, 
for  it’s  been  a  good  while  since  you  paid  ns  a  visit." 

“Mrs.  Lambert,  this  is  our  busiest  season  at  New  Era.  I 
slipped  away,  telling  Terry  and  the  boys  that  T  would  re¬ 
turn  on  the  next  train,  and,  looking  at  h i s  jfatch . 

“I  see  I’ll  have  to  wait  about  a  half  hour  bemre  1  can 
get  a  chance  at  Brownie.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Eunice,  “don’t  go  to  setting  all  the'v 
students  to  talking,  for  if  you  do  it  will  embarrass  both 
myself  and  Professor  Browne.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ll  get  him  off  in  a  corner  some¬ 
where,  smash  his  nose,  black  his  eyes  and  break' a  few  rilx 
for  him.  If  he  had  wired  me  to  go  drown  myself  in  the 
lake  I  would  have  done  so,  and  yet  he  wouldn’t  kiss  a  pmH 
tv  girl  for  me.” 

“Why,  bless  your  soul !  had  you  wired  him  to  go  jump 
in  the  river,  he  would  have  done  so  promptly.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  ever  kissed  a  girl  in  his  life.” 

“Oh.  I  know  what  the  trouble  was!”  he  laughed J 
“Brownie  is  hfraid  of  you,  and  I  came  up  to  show-hrm 


you  were  not  at  all  dangerous. 
*  © 


“Now,  Fred,  don’t  tell  him  that  you  kissed  me.  I  didn’t 
consent  to  it,  anyway.  You  took  me  bv  surprise,  and  if  the, 
professor  had  treated  me  that  wav.  T  believe  1  would  have 
been  sc  astonished  that  T  would  have  fallen  in  a  faint.” 

He  sat  down,  facing  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  them  all  the  news  from  the  girls  at  Ncu  F.:\, 


Ho  said  they  wore  having  a  fine  time,  and  that  she  wa>  los¬ 
ing  a  year  or  two  of  her  life  bv  not  joining  them. 

“Fred,  they  didn’t  invite  me  to  come  down  there  thin 

season.” 

“Oh,  hang  your  conventionality P*  he  laughed 
j  is  a  standing  invitation  from  every  one  of  u<  for  tlv 
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facultv,  including  vourself  and  mother,  to  come  down  ev- 
on  season;  and  still  you  insist  on  a  special  invitation  every 
Time.  I’m  glad  1  don't  have  to  wear  petticoats.  Such  a 
rigid  adherence  to  conventionalities  would  make  me  commit 
suicide.  Now,  while  I'm  thrashing  Brownie,  you  pack  your 
trunks  and  go  back  with  me,  and  I'll  promise  to  return  with 
you  whenever  you  insist  on  leaving  us.” 

“Now,  Fred,  you  know  that  no  girl  could  pack  up  on  such 
short  notice ;  but  mother  and  1  will  come  down  later  in  the 
season.” 

They  sat  there  talking  until  the  noise  of  the  two  hundred 
students  rushing  out  of  the  academy  reached  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  Professor  Lambert  entered  the  cottage, 
having  heard  from  some  of  the  students  that  Fearnot  had 
arrived. 

“Well,  well,  well,  what  a  surprise !”* he  ejaculated,  as  he 
extended  his  hand  to  Fred. 

“Well,  it  is  a  surprise  to  me,”  said  Fred,  as  he  wrung 
the  hand  of  the  old  professor.  “It  is  our  busiest  season 
down  at  New  Era,  but  I  snatched  a  few  hours  to  run  up  and 
see  the  dear  old  place.” 

“Well,  we  are  glad  to  see  vou.” 

o  t J 

“Father,  he  is  going  back  on  the  next  train,”  said  Eu- 

’  nice. 

“What!”  gasped  the  professor.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
such  conduct,  sir?”  and  he  looked  at  Fred  with  an  attempt 
to  be  severe.  / 

“Business,  professor.  None  of  your  frowns.  You  can't 

p,£  longer  a  student.” 

The  professor  laughed,  and  just  then  Teachers  Tracy 
and  Browne  appeared  on  the  piazza  of  the  cottage. 

Fred  dashed  out  and  ^ave  each  a  hearty  greeting. 

Both  the  teachers  expressed  their  delight  at  meeting  him. 
“Thank  you,”  he  returned.  “It  is  a  business  trip,  and 
1  must  go  back  on  the  next  train.” 

“We  all  object  to  that,”  remarked  Tracy.  * 

•  “I  expected  that,”  he  laughed,  “particularly  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Browne.” 

The  other  members  of  the  faculty  joined  them,  and  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  noonday  meal  it  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  lively,  pleasant  party  in  the  cottage. 

Then  they  went  into  the  great  dining-hall  together,  where 
t  by  hoys  cave  a  whoop  when  they  recognized  Fearnot. 

~Tfufce  who  knew  him  personally  crowded  around  him  to 
shake  his  hand,  and  the  meal  was  interrupted  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  or  more,  after  which  they  sat  down  and  ate  in  regula- 
*  tion  manner. 

The  rule  was  for  all  to  remain  seated  until  the  meal  was 
finished. 

Some  ate  slowly  and  others  quickly,  and  the  latter  had  to 
wait  till  the  former  had  taken  their  last  mouthful. 

Then  one  of  the  students  called  out : 

Biff  Professor,  we  all  want  to  hear  from  Fearnot,”  and  in- 
Efentlv  every  pupil  began  rapping  on  the  table  with  his 

knife  or  fork. 

“Fr'd,”  -aid  tie*  professor,  “you’ll  have  to  give  the  boys 
a  little  talk,  for  you  know  what  they  all  think  of  you.” 


Fred  rose  to  his  feet  at  his  place,  and,  looking  down  the 
length  of  the  two  long  tables,  said : 

“Boys,  I’m  glad  that  you  look  upon  me  as  one  of  you, 
for  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  highly  flattered.  Things  look 
just  as  they  did  when  I  was  a  student  here  myself,  although 
many  new  faces  are  among  you  which  1  now  look  upon  for 
the  first  time.  I’m  here  on  a  flying  visit.” 

“Where’s  ypur  wings?”  one  of  the  students  called  out. 

“I’ve  got  them,”  he  returned,  “but  it  won’t  do  to  show 
any  feathers  where  you  boys  can  gel  at  them.  1  know  some 
students  who,  if  they  couldn’t  catch  a  chicken  in  the  dark, 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  feathers.  When  l  was  here  it 
was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  some  of  the  students  how 
to  dispose  of  the  feathers  when  we  had  a  midnight  supper 
up  in  the  dormitory.  I  believe  that  black  Pete  gets  more 
revenue  in  the  way  of  hush  money  from  you  boys  than  he 
does  from  the  head  of  the  academy.” 

At  that  Teacher  Browne  nearly  fell  out  of  bis  chair,  for 
of  all  the  teachers  he  was  the  best  posted  on  the  rackets  of 
the  boys. 

The  professor  vainly  tried  to  suppress  a  smile,  while 
Teacher  Tracy,  glared  at  the  students  through  his  spec¬ 
tacles  as  if  trying  to  single  out  the  guilty  ones. 

“Say,”  called  out  one  of  the  seniors,  “give  us  some  good 
advice  instead  of  giving  us  away.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  the  very  time  to  do  it. 
I’d  advise  you  not  to  lick  the  points  of  your  knives  before 
reaching  for  the  butter.  In  fact,  I  would  advise  you  to 
keep  your  knives  out  of  your  mouths  altogether.  Take  your 
soup  from  the  side  of  the  spoon  instead  of  the  end.  Eat 
.deliberately  and  never  in  haste.  Masticate  your  food  well 
instead  of  bolting  it  in  lumps,  and,  above  all  things,  let  me 
warn  3x111  against  overeating,  a  mistake  that  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  in  this  country.  Don’t  slip  any  biscuits  into  vbnr 
pockets  while  at  the  table,  and  don’t  drop  any  salt  in  your 
neighbor’s  tea  or  coffee.  Never  eat  when  you  are  angry, 
for  good  humor  and  good  digestion,  go  together :  and  never 
begin  a  meal  without  saying  grace  silently,  as  well  as  re¬ 
turning  thanks,  and  never  forget  to  thank  the  Lord  that  \Tou 
are  a  student  at  the  Avon  Academy.”  With  that’  he  sat 
down,  leaving  the  entire  faculty  roaring  with  laughter/ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  THREE  STRANGERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  WANTED. 

Professor  Lambert  and  the  entire  faculty  were  greatly 
amused  at  Fred’s  speech  to  the  students  in  the  dining¬ 
room. 

“It  was  an  entire  volume  of  good  advice,”  laughed  the 
professor. 

“Well,  T  thought  I’d  give  them  something  that  is  not 
taught  in  tho  recitation  room,  for  I  know  that  a  great 
many  students  come  here  who  bring  from  their  homes  table 
manners  that  are  sadly  in  need  of  repairs.  Now,  I’d  like 
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to  know  whether  or  not  we  can  be  honored  with  a  visit  from 
the  entire  faculty  during  vacation  this  season.” 

‘‘Say,  you  are  crowded  down  there,  are  you  not?”  the 
professor  asked. 

“The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  crowded,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  have  a  cottage  in  reserve  for  our  friends.  Free  tick¬ 
ets  for  all  the  shows,  and  carriages  at  their  disposal.” 

“I’m  quite  anxious  to  see  that  animal  show,”  remarked 
Professor  Tracy.  “  1  understand  you  capture  strange  spe¬ 
cimens  of  mankind,  put  them  in  cages,  and  keep  them  on 
exhibition.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  professor  for  nearly  a  minute  and  then 
remarked : 

“We  will  issue  exemption  papers  to  you,  professor,  when 
you  come  down.” 

The  entire  faculty  roared  with  laughter. 

Professor  Lambert  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his 
face. 

At  first  Professor  Tracy  wTas  embarrassed,  but  finally  en¬ 
tered  into  the  laughter  against  himself.  He  said : 

“Do  you  consider  me  a  strange  specimen ?” 

“Professor,”  said  Fred,  “I  can't  tell  a  lie.  For  a  small 
man  you  are  the  most  learned  man  I  ever  knew.  I  think 
there  is  only  one  thing  you've  forgotten,  and  that  is  that 
you  were  once  a  boy  yourself.  You  want  to  play  baseball, 
and  go  rowing.  You  want  to  put  on  the  gloves  and  pound 
everybody  within  reach.  You  want  to  go  fishing  and  learn 
how  to  tell  fish  stories.  You've  been  diving  too  deeply  in 
books  and  not  enough  in  water.  You  want  to  go  in  swim¬ 
ming  until  you  become  web-footed,  like  a  duck.  You  want 
to  sit  up  with  the  boys  and  swap  stories  with  them.  You 
want  to  shut  one  eye  and  wink  at  the  frailties  of  the  boys 
with  the  other.  I  know  that  I'm  committing  the  sin  of 
looking  through  a  beam  after  the  mote  in  another’s  eye. 
It’s  the  presumption  of  . youth  that  is  born  of  the  love  for  a 
revered  teacher.” 

“All  the  same.”  laughed  Tracy,  “I  am  fully  conscious 
that  it  is  all  solid  truth.  Brother  Browne  is  a  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  the  boys  all  love  him.” 

The  bit  of  humor  Professor  Tracy  displayed  surprised 
the  entire  faculty,  and  the  hearty  laughter  that  followed  it 
was  on  “Brownie.” 

The  students  had  all  retired,  and  only  Fred  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty  remained  together. 

“Brownie,”  laughed  Fred,  “don’t  bear  any  malice.” 

“No,  indeed!  I'm  surprised,  though,  for  I  didn’t  think 
it  j^fs  in  him.” 

“Bless  your  soul!”  returned  Fred,  “then*  is  more  in 
Professor  Tracy’s  little  body  than  you  could  find  in  the  car¬ 
cass  of  an  elephant.  He  is  a  perambulating  encyclopedia ; 
but  he  has  made  the  mistake  of  suppressing  his  wit,  humor 
and  hilarity,  winch  has  caused  him  to  shrink  up  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  proportions.  T  consider  the  faculty  of  the  Avon  Acad¬ 
emy  as  the  greatest  combination  fo  be  found  in  educational 
circles  anywhere  in  this  country.  For  every  field  is  fullv 
occupied.  and  the  adaptation  is  simply  perfect.  But,  look 
here,  Brownie.  I’ve  got  it  in  for  you.  T  want  you  to  take 


a  walk  with  me  out  in  the  woods,  where  your  cries  for  help 
will  be  in  vain.” 

Browne  looked  up  at  liim  in  evident  surprise.  Then  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him,  and  he  laughed  till  he 
nearly  fell  out  of  his  chair. 

“Is  that  what  brought  you  up  here?”  he  asked. 

“  Partly,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  you  taxed  me  beyond  my  ability,”  he  exclaimed. 

“A  mystery!  A  mystery!”  chuckled  Tracy.  “Kindly 
explain  it.” 

“Professor,  that  is  a  riddle  for  the  sphinx  to  unravel. 
Professor  Brofyne  could,  but  he  won't,  and  1  dare  not." 

The  entire  faculty  turned  and  glared  at  Browne,  whose 
hilarity  gave  way  to  confusion. 

The  hour  for  the  students  to  return  to  the  refutation 
room  had  arrived,  and  the  professor  and  his  teachers  tosc 
to 'their  feet  and  shook  hands  with  Fred,  each  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  couldn't  make  a  more  extended  visit. 

As  Fred  grasped  Brownie’s  hand,  he  whispered  to  him 

“I  want  just  a  few  minutes  with  you,  professor.” 

“All  right,”  and  they  locked  arms  and  went  out  togtjjjjfi- 
er. 

“Say,  professor,  why  didn't  you  perform  that  little  serv¬ 
ice  for  me  with  the  Advocate?” 

“I  didn’t  dare  do  it,”  was  the  reply.  “I  would  have  been 
expelled  from  the  academy.” 

“Nonsense!  You  didn’t  have  the  nerve.  Now,  send  c 
similar  message  to, the  dairy-maid,  and  I’ll  show  you  now 
nerve  will  pull  a  man  through.”  v.  '  —  ^ 

Brownie  looked  at  him :  a  broad  grin  swept  his  face, 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  remarked : 

“No  question  about  your  nerve.  But  the  truth  is.  I’m 
afraid  it  would  give  offense.” 

“You  are  all  right  there,  are  you  not?”  Fred  asked.  •  Y  i 

“Yes;  we  have  an  understanding.  But  that  is  sub  rosa." 

“All  right.  But  I’ll  tell  her,  all  the  same,  that  you  did 
send  an  oscillatory  message  to  her,  and  I'll  deliver  if-,  too." 

“You’d  better  not  do  that,  Fred.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  have  revenge  some  way,  and  as  them 
is  an  old  saying  that  ‘revenge  is  sweet,’  I’ll  be  prettv  sure- 
to  test  the  truthfulness  of  it.  Now,  tell  me  when  you  are^ 
coming  down,  to  New  Era?” 

“I’ll  be  down  at  vacation  time.” 

“1 11  tell  Cora  to  keep  buttermilk  on  ice  for  yon.”  and 
with  that  be  shook  hands  with  h  im.  and  returned  to  the 
cottage,  while  Brownie  went  into  the  recitation  room. 

Eunice  was  waiting  there  for  him.  t  wji " 

“Did  you  and  Professor  Browne  have  a  fight?”  sho  cked. 

“No.  Ho  promptly  acknowledged  that  he  didn’t  have  the 
nerve,  and  T  forgave  him.  T  didn’t  tell  him  that  T  deliv¬ 
ered  the  message  mvself.  But.  you  bet.  T  had  some  fun 
witli  him.  Now,  Advocate.  T  believe  the  entire  f;x“i1t\  F 
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Then  ho  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  that  he* had  but 
thirty  minutes  in  which  to  catch  the  train. 

“1  must  hurry  back  now.”  and,  raising  her  hand  to  his 
iips,  he  remarked:  * 

“Good-by,  till  we  meet  again.” 

Then  he  called  for  her  mother  and  took  leave  of  her  in  a 
similar  way,  after  which  he  hurried  out  to  the  carriage  and 
was  rapidly  driven  to  the  railway  station. 

^  V  V 

He  reached  New  Era  in  time  for  supper  at  the  cottage. 
“Now,  Fred,  tell  us  about  it,”  said  Evelyn,  as  they  were 
seated  at  the  table,  and  he  related  everything  that  happened 
except  the  greeting  he  gave  the  Advocate. 

The  boys  laughed  heartily  over  the  fun  he  had  with 
racy,  Brownie  and  the  students. 

The}  were  astonished  at  the  familiarity  he  used  with 
Professor  Tracy,  and  at  the  hard  hit  Tracy  had  given 

“Brownie.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “I  guess  Tracy  can  be 
a  hornet, when  he  tries  to.” 

“Indeed  he  can!  But  he  was  rattled  when  I  told  him 
that  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  once  been  a  boy  himself. 
He  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  was  true.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “let  us  hear  how  you  greeted 
Eunice.” 

“Evelyn,  put  yourself  in  Eunice’s  shoes,  and  then  ask  if 
you  would  wish  me  to  tell.” 

“Now,  Fred,  that's  mean.” 

“Well,  I  won't  tell  you.  But  if  you'll  let  me,  I'll  show 

her. *' 

•>  -  •  ~  *,.»»»..■•  .  . 

^“Indded’I  won’t!  You  can’t  play  such  a  trick  as  that 

%%  ,*v  'ii 

on  me. 

“All  right,  then.  She  and  her  mother  are  coming  down 
during  vacation,  and  you  can  ask  her  about  it.” 

“Girls,  isn’t  that  aggravating?”  Evelyn  asked  of  Mary 
«  and  Margie. 

-  “Yes,”  said  Margie;  “hut  he  just  wants  us  to  beg  him; 
tjso  let's  drop  it  and  wait  until  he  is  ready  to  tell  us.” 

r%r  “That’s  right;  all  of  you  wait.”  - 

-  After  supper  Terry,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
.  speak  to  Fred  privately,  informed  him  that  a  stranger  had 
'  called  at  the  office  that  afternoon  to  see  him. 

;  “I  told  him  vou  were  out  of  town,  and  wouldn’t  be  back 
[tnie  to-night.” 

“Did  he"'.-«v  what  his  business  was?” 

“Nothing  further  than  that  it  was  purely  personal.  He 
i-  a  big,  stalwart  fellow,  who  was  accompanied  by  two  oth- 
■  4cr-.  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  say.  But  Dick,  Joe  and 
I  - 1 1 sped  that  it  is  about  the  Hardaway  or  the  Flueger 
matter.” 

“Where  are  they  stopping?”  Fred  asked. 

“1  don’t  know.  But  I’m  inclined  to  think  they  put  up 
ffail’g.  1  would  suggest,  though,  that  you  wait  till  he  calls 
or»  you  at  the  office  in  the  morning.” 

“AH  right;  I  will.” 

T!k*  ne- 1  morning,  fearing  trouble,  all  four  of  the  hoys 
,  re  fd  them -el vc-  for  an  emergency,  after  which  they  went 

to  the  office  together.  .  7 
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They  had  been  there  but  an  hour  or  so  when  the  three 
men  appeared. 

“Good-morning!”  said  Terrv. 

“Good-morning,”  returned  the.  other  rather  gravely. 
“Has  Mr.  Fearnot  arrived?” 

“Yes;  that’s  Mr.  Fearnot,”  and  he  pointed  toward  Fred, 
seated  at  his  desk. 

Fred  rose  to  his  feet,  looked  the  man  straight  in  the  face, 
as  if  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

The  man  returned  his  gaze  for  a  few  moments,  and  said; 

“My  name  is  Gaines,  a  nephew  of  Judge  Hardawav.  of 
Winona.” 

Fred„bo^ed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  introductio'rf.  and 
said: 

t  ,  4  * 

“Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Gaines,  and  tell  me  to  what  1  am 
indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  visit.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  returned  Gaines,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  invitation  to  be  seated.  “I  called  to  see  about  the  trou¬ 
ble  between  yourself  and  my  uncle.” 

“I’m  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  you.” 

“Well,  it  is  about  the  public  insult  you  gave  him.” 

“Well,  what  about  it?” 

“You  called  him  an  ‘infamous  scoundrel’  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.” 

“Yes;  so  I  did.  I. considered  that  I  had  sufficient  prov¬ 
ocation  for  doing  so.  He  took  occasion  to  treat  me  unjustly 
while  on  the  bench  at  a  time  when  I  couldn't  resent  it.  I 
waited  until  court  had  adjourned,  and  then  applied  that 
epithet  to  him.  I  regret  that  I  lost  my  temper,  f of  ‘usually 
I  manage  to  keep  my  head.  But  please  don’t  construe  that 
into  an  apology,  for  I’ve,  none  to  make.”  *  - 

“Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  judge  has  remitted 
the  fine?”  Gaines  asked. 

“I've  been  so  informed  by  niy. counsel,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  in  view  of  that  fact,  isn’t  it  in  order  for  you  to 
retract  your  language  to  hi$i  ?V 

“I  don’t  see  that  it  is‘.  Bukjjf  you  can  show  me  that  it  is 
right  that  I  should  do  so,.  I  will  Very  promptly  retract  my 
language  in  writing.  I’ve  always  tried  to  be  fair  and  just 
iir'mv  dealings  with  my  fellow-man^  -  If  you'll  take  a  seat. 
I  will  explain  to  you  what  the  provocation  was  that  caused 
me  to  fqrget  myself  for  a  few  moments.” 

“I  think  I  know  what  the  provocation  was.  WiTCverb 
fined  a  hundred  dollars,  and  refused  to  pay  if,  rmd,  a|tor 
court  adjourned,  you  applied  that  epithet  of  ‘infamous 
scoundrel’  to  the  judge.” 

“That’s  scarcelv  half  of  it,”' 'returned  Fred.  “That  is 
your  side  of  the  story.  Now.  I'll. give  you  mv  side  of  it, 

and  if  1  make  a  misstatement,  kindly  call  mv  attention  to 

*  *:  *  .  _ 

it.  My  partner  here,  Mr.  Olcott,  and  I  were  walking  down 
the  street  together  when  we  met  two  menfono  of  whom  un¬ 
dertook  to  arrest  me  for  a  forgery  somebody  who  looked 
like  me  had  committed  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1  told  him  he 
was  mistaken,  but  he  persisted  that  he  was  not.  Hob  ad  an 
accurate  description  of  me  as  well  as  a  picture.  He  show¬ 
ed  me  a  newspaper  picture  which  did  resemble  me  ven 
closely,  and,  in  fact,  would  have  deceived  many,  if  not  all, 
my  friends.  I  asked  him  for  Ms  warrant.  He  Ind  none. 


But  he  claimed  that  he  was  a  private  detective.  Now?  a 
private  detective  is  not  an  officer,  you  know.  He  produced 
a  pair  ot‘  steel  handcuffs  and  ordered  me  to  hold  out  my 
hands.  I  refused,  and  hi-  companion  drew  a  revolver  and 
pressed  the  muzzle  of  it  against  my  breast.  My  friend  01- 
cott  promptly  knocked  him  down  and  took  possession  of  his 
weapon.  The  detective  reached  for  his  gun,  but  before  he 
could  draw  it,  I  knocked  him  down  and  put  the  handcuffs  on 
his  wrists.  You  see,  1  v.  .s  simply  defending  myself,  for 
which  the  judge  fined  me  one  hundred  dollars,  and  let  the 
detective  go  free.  The  other  man,  not  being  a  detective, 
was  permitted  to  go  free,  also,  notwithstanding  he  was  a 
tough  citizen  of  Winona,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  whatever.  He,  too,  should  have  been  punished,  not 
only  for  the  attack  on  me,  but  for  carrying  concealed  weap¬ 
ons.  I  cared  nothing  for  the  hundred  dollars,  for  I  can 
pay  ten  thousand  as  well  as  I  can  a  hundred,  and  even  ten 
times  as  much.  Now,  had  we  all  been  fined  alike  for  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  streets  there  would  have  hardly  been  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  partiality  in  the  judge’s  decision.  But  Olcott  and 
1  were  fined  for  defending  ourselves,  while  our  assailants 
were  let  go.  Now,  so  far  as  you  know,  tell  me,  have  I  made 
any  misstatements  in  the  matter  ?” 

“No;  I  believe  not,”  replied  Gaines.  “But  the  judge 
based  his  decision  on  the  ground  of  resisting  an  officer  of 
the  law.” 

“l^es;  but  my  assailant  was  not  an  officer  of  the  law — 
simply  a  private  citizen — and  he  acknowledged  before  the 
judge,  in  open  court,  that  he  was  only  a  private  detective ; 
so  he  had  no  right  to  base  his  decision  upon  any  such 
grounds,  and  I'd  like  you  to  answer  the  question  if  you 
think  that  he  did.” 

That  was  a  poser  for  Gaines.  He  didn’t  answer  the 
question,  but  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  judge  had 
remitted  the  fine,  and  stated  to  counsel  that  be  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  was  as  far  as  he  could  go  in  rectifying 
the  matter.” 

“Oh,  no!  He  can’t  rectify  the  matter  by  taking  the 
punishment  off  the  innocent  party,  while  at  the  same  time 
letting  the  guilty  one  go  free.  When  ho  remedies  that,  T 
shall  consider  that  1m  has  done  the  right  thing.” 

“That  is  a  judicial  matter,”  said  Gaines.  “The  other 
is  simply  personal,  and  that’s  what  T  am  here  to  attend  to.” 

“You  are  getting  things  mixed  up.  You  are  claiming 
consideration  for  fhc  judge  because  he  remitted  the  fine. 
That  was  judicial.  It  was  the  animosity  shown  me  on  the 
Bench  that  gave  the  provocation.  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  law  to  insult  a  judge  on  the  Bench.  My  trouble  with 
him  was  outside  of  the  court ;  so  you  see  how  the  matter 
stands.  When  he  makes  a  public  apology  for  dealing  un¬ 
justly  with  me  in  open  court  then  it  will  be  time  for  an 
apology  from  me.” 

“T’m  not  satisfied  with  that,  sir,”  said  Gaines. 

“Sorry  to  hear  it.  But  you’ll  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
it”  *  ,  - 

“T  assure  vou  that  T  won’t.” 

“Very  well.  Take  any  proceedings  von  please,  then.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  thrust  his  hand  in  hu  pistol  pock¬ 


et,  but  *Terry,  Dick  and  Joe,  who  were  watching  things 
closely,  got  the  drop  on  him  and  his  two  friends. 

The  bookkeeper,  fearing  that  bullets  would  fly,  slid  off 
of  hfs  high  stool  and  bolted  through  the  door. 

Fred  looked  up  at  Gaines  and  smiled. 

“Gaines,  did  you  come  here  to  commit  murder?” 

“No;  I  came  for  an  apology,  but,  not  getting  it,  1  want 
satisfaction.” 

“And  brought  two  friends  with  you,  each  with  a  revolver 
in  his  pocket,  eh?” 

“Well,  I  see  your  partners  have  all  got  guns,  too.” 

“Yes;  we  keep  them  on  hand  always.  We  suspected  your 
object,  and  prepared  to  meet  you.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 


It  was  $  thrilling  situation  in  the  office  of  the  New  Era 
Company. 

There  were  six  men,  each  with  his  hand  on  his  revolver, 
ready  to  shoot. 

Feamot  remained  seated  at  his  desk,  coolly  eyeing  his 
foe,  who  dared  not  draw  his  weapon. 

“Now,  Gaines,”  said  Fred,  “vou  and  vour  friends  called 
here  to  do  murder  if  you  didn’t  get  what  you  came  for.l 
Each  of  you  have  your  hand  on  your  weapons.  i-Talt 

the  police  all  three  of  you  will  wind  up  in  State  prison. 
You  came  for  an  apology  and  didn’t  get  it.  Now,  I  want  a 
written  apology  from  you  and  your  friends,  in  which  you 
acknowledge  you  came  here  armed  to  attack  me  with  deadly 
weapons  in  case  you  failed  to  force  an  apology  from  me. 
If  you  don’t  give  it,  I’ll  call  in  the  police  and  make  the 
charge  against  you  of  assault  with  intent  to  murder.” 

All  three  of  the  men  turned  pale. 

“Fearnot,  you  are  a  coward,”  hissed  Gaines.  “You  darfe 
not  fight  me.” 

“Really,  now,  is  that  your  opinion?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“All  right,  then.  Just  give  up  your  weapon  and  we’ll  go 
out  into  the  woods  beyond  the  lake  and  fight  it  out.  tf  vdu 
lick  me,  I’ll  apologize.  If  I  lick  you.  I'll  let  you 

“You  are  a  trained  pugilist,”  retorted  Gaines. 

“Oh,  no!  I’m  no  pugilist.  But  I  understand  boxing, 
and  know  how  to  take  care  of  mvself.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  fighting  it  out  with  weapons?” 

“T  d  have  a  still  greater  advantage  of  you.  Tf  you  don't 
know  it,  anybody  in  New  Fra  can  tell  yon  that  I  am  prac¬ 
tically  a  dead  shot.  I  can  hit  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  four 
times  out  of  five  shots  a  distance  of  fifty  yeards." 

“You  are  a  braggart,”  retorted  Gaines. 

Fred’s  face  flushed  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  asked: 

“Are  vou  willing  to  go  over  the  Canadian  border  and  fry 
conclusions  with  revolvers?” 

“Yes.”  .  ' 1 


;aid  Terry.  “You  don’t 


want 


“TTold  on  there,  Fred,” 
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N  anything  of  that  kind.  You  don't  know  anything  about 
Ihc  so  people.  1  hey  may  be  low-down  toughs,  and  it  would 
b*  no  credit  to  you  to  kill  each  one  of  them.  Just  call  the 
4o!iee  and  push  the  law  on  them.  They  came  here  with  the 
deliberate  determination  to  do  murder.” 

-  Just  then  the  door  opened  and  the  bookkeeper  returned 
irith  the  chief  of  police  and  two  officers. 

The  chief  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  He  saw  Ter- 
Xy.  Fick  and  Joe  covering  the  three  visitors  with  revolvers. 

“Chief,  '  said  Fred,  “disarm  these  men.  They  came 
?  here  with  the  intention  of  killing  me,  but  we  happened  to 
„§et  the  drop  on  them.” 

The  chief  and  his  two  officers  disarmed  them,  relieving 
?ach  one  of  a  loaded  revolver,  on  which  they  had  their  hands 
eady  to  draw. 

bey  were  conducted  to  the  police  station,  and  placed  in 
j5el\s.  1 

Fred  at  once  sent  for  his  lawyer,  and  told  him  the  story. 
.The  sheriff  was  telephoned  for,  and  he  came  over,  ac- 
*on^panied  by  a  deputy. 

#  Another  deputy  lived  at  New  Era,  and  the  three  prisoners 
were  taken  to  jail  at  Centerville,  and  locked  up,  charged 

JfrYith  assault  with  intent,  to  kill. 

It  was  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance. 

The  prisoners  protested  that  they  had  visited  the  office 
of  the  New  Era.  Company  with  peaceful  intentions. 

They  employed  counsel,  who  brought  them  before  a  judge 
-s^ynjays  later  for  a  preliminary  hearing. 

When  they  were  brought  into  court  Fred,  Terry,  Dick, 
Joe  and  the  bookkeeper  told  their  story,  and  there  was  not 
a  single  variation  in  them. 

It  made  a  clear  case  against  the  prisoners,  who  were  re- 
anded  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

It  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  whole 

iffity. 

U  Thev  tried  hard  to  get  bail,  but  thev  had  no  friends  living 
in  that  county;  hence  they  had  to  yqin&yi  in  jail  until  the 
Grand  Jury  met:.  ^ 

Then  they  were  indicted,  after  which  Hardaway’s  friends 
put  up  money  enough  to  secure  two  Centerville  citizens,  who 
Went  cn  their  bail  bond.  The  citizens  who  signed  the  bonds 
Were  personal  and  political  friends  of  Boss  Hutchings. 

prisoners,  now  out  on  bail,  returned  to  Winona, 
Gaines,  whoSived  in  another  town  in  the  same  county,  pub¬ 
licly'  denounced  Fearnot  as  a  coward,  stating  that  he  had 
Challenged  him  and  that  he  refused  to  fight. 

Ik  “D  he  saving  that?”  Fearnot  asked  of  a  friend  who  re- 

ported  it  to  him. 

“Yes ;  I  heard  him  say  it  myself.” 

“Well,  he  did  challenge  me,  but  he  was  not'  the  sort  of 
man  I  cared  to  meet  on  the  field  of  honor,  for  I  knew 
no+hing  about  him ;  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  or  not.  At  first  I  did  think  of  going  over  the  Canadian 

*  border  with  him,  merely  to  shoot  off  an  ear  or  an  arm  by 
,  wav  of  punishment ;  but  I’d  like  to  bear  him  make  that 

Hav-ment  myself.” 

The  next  day  ho  and  Terry  went  over  to  Winona,  and 

•  had  him  arrested,  charged  with  challenging  another  one  to 


fight  ,a  duel.  Fuder  the  laws  of  the  State  it  was  a  serious 
offense  to  send,  accept  or  bear  a  challenge  to  light  a  duel 
with  weapons. 

When  he  was  arrested  Gaines  was  dumfounded.  He  was 
brought  into  court,  and  there  stoutly  denied  that  he  had 
challenged  Fearnot  to  a  duel. 

Fred  laughed,  and  called  up  nearly  a  dozen  witnesses, 
who  swore  that  they  had  heard  Gaines  boast  that  he  had 
challenged  Fearnot,  and  that  the  latter  refused  to  fight. 

He  explained  that  he  was  merely  blowing. 

“Your  honor,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  not  on  the  witness  stand, 
but  1  have  four  witnesses  besides  myself  who  will  swear  that 
he  did  challenge  me  to  fight  him  with  deadly  weapons;  but, 
in  view  of  his  denial  and  acknowledgment  that  be  was  sim¬ 
ply  ‘boasting  or  blowing,’  I  desire  to  withdraw  the  charge, 
and  let  him  be  punished  by  public  opinion  instead  of  law.” 

“Do  you  withdraw  the  charge?”  the  judge  asked. 

“Yes,  your  Honor.” 

“Very  well.  The  prisoner  is  discharged.” 

It  was  a  great  humiliation  to  Gaines,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  friends  went  back  on  him  on  account  of  his  "eat¬ 
ing  his  words.” 

Others,  however,  said  they  didn’t  blame  him,  as  a  man 
is  justified  in  lying  to  keep  out  of  State  prison,  and  they 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Fearnot  himself  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  challenge  and  that  he  refused  to  accept  it:  so 
Gaines  told  the  truth,  after  all,  even  if  he  did  lie  before  the 
court. 

“We  all  know  that  Gaines  is  not  lacking  in  courage,” 
said  one  of  Fearnot’s  friends,  “but  it  is  disgusting  for  a 
man  to  openly  acknowledge  himself  a  liar,”  and  so  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling  engendered. 

“But  how  about  Fearnot  ?”  someone  asked.  “Didn’t  he 
acknowledge  himself  a  coward  when  he  admitted  that  he 
refused  to  fight  Gaines?” 

“No.  Everybody  knows  that  Fred  Fearnot  is  not  a  cow¬ 
ard.  We  all  know  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  did  offer  to  fight  with  nature’s  weapons,  but  Gaines 
demanded  the  revolver,  and  I  understand  Fearnot  told  him 
he  would  have  still  a  greater  advantage  of  him,  as  he  was 
a  dead-shot  himself.  Nearly  every  one  of  us  have  seen 
exhibitions  of  his  marksmanship,  and  we  know  he  told  the 
truth.” 

There  were  several  fights  in  the  barrooms  of  Winona  that 
afternoon  between  the  friends  of  Fearnot  and  Hardaway. 

One  half-drunken  bully  came  to  the  hotel  to  “thrash 
Fearnot.”  He  aimed  a  blow  at  him  that  knocked  his  hat 

y 

off,  receiving  in  turn  a  smashed  nose  and  a  pair  of  black 
eyes. 

His  friends  then  took  him  away,  and  a  half  hour  later 
Fred  and  Terry  took  the  train  and  returned  to  New  Fra. 

“By  George,  Fred  !”  laughed  Terry,  ns  he  seated  him¬ 
self  alongside  of  Fred  in  the  car,  “what  a  lol  of  fun  we  could 
have  if  we’d  spend  about  a  week  hero.” 

“I  don’t  enjoy  that  sort  of  fun.  Terry.  There  would  be 
some  ^looting  done  and  somebody  might  be  killed.  But 
we’ve  got  those  three  fellows  in  a  close  corner,  and  before 
we  get  through  with  them,  they’ll  be  willing  to  let  the  Iron- 


FRED  FEARNOT  “FINED.” 


v  C> 


ble  drop.  I’m  surprised  that  Judge  Hardaway  has  not  put 
a  stop  to  it  before  this.” 

“  Fred,  l  don’t  believe  that  Hardaway  knew  anything 
about  their  intentions.  1  think  Gaines’s  idea  was  that  when 
lu.  ami  his  two  friends  drew  their  weapos  and  got  the  drop 
on  you,  you’d  make  the  apology  he  wanted.  They  expect¬ 
ed  to  take  us  by  surprise.” 

“Yes;  that  was  their  programme.  But  they  failed  to 
carry  it  out.  But  there  is  one  feature  about  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  that  looks  bad,  and  that  is  that  some  men  can’t  divest 
themselves  of  partisanship  in  a  public  office.  I’ve  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  partisanship  in  a  political  campaign,  or  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  politics ;  but  when  a  man  is  elected  to  office,  he  is 
there  to  serve  the  people  and  not  the  parties.  Hardaway  is 
a  warm,  personal  friend  of  Hutchings,  and  lie  has  been 
heard  to  utter  some  very  hard  things  about  me  after  Hutch¬ 
ings's  defeat.  So  when  I  got  into  that  little  trouble  at 
Winona,  he  thought  he  had  a  chance  to  do  me  up.  He’ll 
regret  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  If  they  nominate  a  good  man 
against  him  this  fall.  I’ll  go  over  into  the  county  and  hlo 
him  up.’  ” 

“Say,  Fred,  what's  the  matter  with  running  a  temperance 
crusade  over  there  and  see  if  we  can  drive  liquor  out  of  the 
whole  county.  That  would  break  up  those  push  cart  ped¬ 
dlers.” 

“Well,  if  they  get  up  a  ticket  of  that  kind,  we’ll  go  over 
and  help  them:  that  is,  if  they  invite  us  to  do  so.  But 
Hardaway  is  the  man  I'm  after.  He  has  acted  in  a  mean, 
cowardly  way  all  through  this  business.  If  he  had  attacked 
me  on  his  personal  responsibility  I  wouldn’t  have  cared  so 
much  about  it,  but  when  he  came  at  me  as  a  judge  on  the 


Bench,  where  1  couldn’t  strike  back  at  him,  it  was  mean 
and  cowardly;  and  when  it  is  explained  to  the  people  they’ll 
vote  him  out  of  the  position  by  a  very  handsome  majority. ” 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,  Terry.  If  he  gets  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  his  party  will  stand  by  him.  But,  really,  I  don’t  !>*- 
.lieve  they  will  nominate  him.  I  don’t  think  they  will  dare 
to,  because  the  leaders  would  fear  defeat.” 

The  next  day  after  they  reached  New  Era  the  news  came 
that  J udge  Hardaway  had  resigned  his  position. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Terry.  “He  has  taken  to  his  heeh 
already.” 

“So  he  has,  and  it  is  a  very  frank  acknowledgment  that,, 
he  has  erred  and  is  riot  willing  to  take  the  consequent  ir 
Had  he  fined  all  four  of  us  alike,  there  wouldn’t  have  been 
so  much  fuss  made  about  it,  but  he  discharged  our  assail¬ 
ants  and  fined  us  for  defending  ourselves.  The  average 
man  loves  fair  play,  and  that  is  an  unwritten  law  not  ta  l>e 
violated.  He  has  doubtless  seen  his  mistake.” 

THE  END.  .  | 

Bead  “FBED  FEABNOT’S  COMIC  OPERA:  OB. 
THE  FUN  THAT  RAISED  THE  FUNDS,”  which  will 
be  the  next  number  (161)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE :  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 

are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 

-  . 

newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  staiyiqsjyy _ 

mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  #4  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  bv  return  mail. 
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FROM  FRED  FEARNOT’S  FRIENDS! 


, 1  k  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Nov.  15,  1901. 
r}  Frank  Tousey— 

Pear  Sir: — 1  have  read  a  great  many 
bo*kv.  hut  have  never  read  one  that  was 
-  interesting  and  instructive  as  your  pub- 
li^tiou  entitled  “Work  and  Win.”  I 
have  read  from  No.  1  to  No.  153.  and  will 
continue  to  read  them  as  long  as  they  are 
published.  If  suggestions  are  in  order, 
i  have  one  to  offer  you.  It  is  this:  Have 
a  -Work  and  Win  Correspondence  Club,” 
all  the  readers  of  “Work  and  Win”  can 
,  vv  respond  with  each  other,  and  have  a 
s/iiee  in  "Work  and  Win”  for  them  to 
ruler  their  names.  Dick  Duncan  is  one 
.  r  my  favorites,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
him  one  of  the  leading  characters  in 
•‘Vfork  and  Win.”  Tell  Fred  that  I 
*^Tve  tried  his  way  of  making  coffee  on  a 
Ximp-huut,  and  find  it  excellent.  I  hope 
%  will  excuse  this  long  and  tiresome 
>tter.  -Give  my  best  wishes  to  Fred, 
erry.  Dick,  Joe  and  all  the  girls.  I  re- 
n&in  a  constant  reader  of  the  ever-popu- 
ar  “Work  and  Win.”  Dick  Butler. 

Mr 

— 


Thanks  for  pleasant  letter,  which  is  not 
at  all  tiresome.  We  are  always  glad  to 
hear  from  our  readers.  Many  of  them  de- 
1  correspondents,  and  you  have  only  to 
read  the  letters  to  find  enough  to  suit  any 
one.  Fred  and  the  rest  send  regards. 


Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Nov.  16,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

-  Dear  Sir : — I  think  that  “Work  and 
Win”  is  the  best  weekly  paper  published. 
Nothing  goes  ahead  of  it,  and  few  equal  it. 
I  hope  to  see  this  in  print.  I  send  my 
best  regards  to  Fred  and  his  friends. 
Elmer  Burns. 


Thanks  for  the  compliment  which  we 
htfre  always  tried  to.  merit.  Fred  and  his 
friends  send  best  wishes. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:— Having  read  your  “Work 
and  Win”  will  say  1  like  it  very  much, 
and  think  if  there  were  more  young  men 
like  Fred  the  world  would  be  better.  I 
am  chief  mate  of  tug  Eureka,  and  have 
all  my  men  read  “Work  and  Win.”  I 
would  like  one  Fred  Fearnot  medal.  My 
men  all  want  one.  Kind  regards  to  Fred 
and  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Very 
respectfully  yours,  Albert  P.  Miehlers, 
500  Richmond  Street. 


You  are  quite  right.  The  more  our 
boys  follow  Fred’s  example,  the  more  good 
men  we  shall  have.  We  trust  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  medal.  Fred  and 
his  friends  return  the  compliment. 

- on# - 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  21,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me 
a  Fred  Fearnot  medal.  I  find  “Work  and 
Win”  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  out,  and 
shall  .continue  to  read  it.  Yours  truly, 
Chas.  Heiserman,  24a  Grant  Avenue. 


The  majority  of  our  readers  think  that 
it  is  the  very  best,  but  wre  are  pleased  with 
your  praise,  and  trust  that  you  will  al¬ 
ways  think  well  of  “Work  and  Win.”. 
We  hope  that  you  like  the  medal. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  21,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  send  me  a 
Fred  Fearnot  medal.  I  have  read  “Work 
and  Win,”  and  think  it  is  fine.  I  have 
read  other  stories,  but  I  think  it  is  best 
of  all.  Fred  and  Sam  are  fine  fighters. 
Yours  truly,  Lester  Strome,  606  East 
Washington  Street. 


Marion,  Ind.,  Nov.  19,  1901. 
Jfr.  Frank  Tousey — 

•Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  129  to  No.  152,  and 
think  it  the  best  paper  published.  A 
friend  gave  me  a  few  copies,  and  after 
reading  them,  I  concluded  to  keep  on  tak¬ 
ing  it.  How  much  does  a  Fred  Fearnot 
medal  cost?  Please  send  my  regards  to 
Fred  and  his  friends,  and  send  me  a 
“ample  copy  of  “Happy  Days.”  Yours 
•truly,  Timothy  Smether. 


’The  best  pap*  r  published  is  high  praise. 
The  medals  costs  six  cents  each.  Fred 
and  his  friends  send  their  kindest  regards. 


McKeesport.  Pa.,  Nov.  19.  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

I )‘-ar  Sir: — I  am  still  a  faithful  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win.”  I  think  it  is  the 
best  weekly  out  for  girls  and  boys.  I  ad- 
iJSin-  rhe  girls  and  also  admire  the  boys. 
Give  them  all  ray  hest  regards,  and  don’t 
forget  T‘*rry,  for  he  is  made  of  the  right 
and  can  hold  his  own.  Good-by. 
From  a  faithful  reader  of  “Work  and 
•J'iri."  I  received  the  medal,  and  thought 


v-r  much  of  it,  and  wear  it  every  day. 
i'o truly.  Miss  May  Shaffer,  211  Itail- 

A<ad  Street. 


“Best  of  all”  is  praise  enough  for  any 
one.  Many  thanks.  We  hope  that  you 
were  pleased  with  the  medal. 

aV 

- <i  ^  0 - 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  21,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  enclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  send  me  one 
“Work  and  Win”  medal.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win.”  I  think 
Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  are  all  right. 
As  for  Evelyn  and  the  rest  of  the  girls, 
I  cannot  express  my  admiration  for  them. 
Yours  truly,  Fred  Kinnear,  31  Bryan 
Place. 


Fred  and  the  rest  return  thanks  for 
your  flattering  opinion  of  them.  We  trust 
that  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Gloucester,  Mass,  Nov.  21,  1901. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  find  six  cents  in 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  one  of 
your  “Work  and  Witf’  medals.  I  think 
Fred  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  hope  to  see  him 
out  West  again.  I  think  Evelyn  is  all 
right,  too,  and  that  “Work  and  Win”  is 
the  best  library  I  ever  read.  I  take 
three  kinds  of  books  every  week.  Yours 
truly,  Geo.  F.  Sylvester,  122  Prospect 
Street. 


Tj  ;fjk*  for  kind  aod  letter. 

1 0r and  hi*  friends  and  Mr.  Standisb 

v.v<i  U-vtt  regards. 


“The  hest  I  ever  read”  is  what  they  all 
say,  but.  we  are  just  as  well  pleased.  We 
trust  that  you  like  the  medal.  Fred  and 
the  rest  send  best  wishes. 


Prescott,  Ont.,  Nov.  22,  1901. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  I  think  it  is  the 
best  book  I  ever  read.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  have  a  book  telling  how  to 
swing  clubs.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  this  and  tell  me  if  you  have 
such  a  book.  I  will  be  much  obliged.  You 
can  publish  this  in  “Work  and  Win”  if 
you  like.  I  remain  a  constant  reader, 
George  Plumb. 


Our  handbook,  “How  to  Become  an 
Athlete,”  will  give  you  all  the  information 
you  want  regarding  club  swinging.  Many 
thanks  for  praise  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


Dubuque,  Iowa,  Nov.  23,  1901. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  a  reader  of  “Pluck  and 
Luck”  and  “Work  and  Win,”  and  I  think 
of  the  two  I  enjoy  Fred  Fearnot’s  exper¬ 
iences  most,  although  the  other  is  very 
interesting.  Please  send  one  “Work  and 
Win”  medal  for  stamps  enclosed,  and 
oblige,  yours  truly,  Clarence  Austin. 


We  trust  that  you  will  always  take  an 
interest  in  “Work  and  Win,”  and  that 
you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1901. 

s 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Enclosed  please  find  six 
cents  in  stamps,  for  which  kindly  mail 
one  Fred  Fearnot  medal.  I  have  been 
reading  some  of  the  “Work  and  Win”  for 
some  time.  I  had  been  reading  some  oth¬ 
er  books  when  a  friend  of  mine  lent  me 
some  “Work  and  Win”  books.  I  got  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  I  hope  they  keep  up  for 
a  long.  time.  I  wish  Fred  Fearnot  good 
luck,  and  remain  a  constant  reader.  Yours 
truly,  Walter  Bowker,  Jr.,  1007  Palmer 
Street. 


We  trust  that  you  will  always  take  an 
interest  in  “Work  and  Win,”  and  that  you 
are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

)  t 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  24,  1901. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  I  think  it  very  in¬ 
structive  indeed. 

So  here’s  success  to  “Work  and  Win,” 
And  here’s  good  luck  to  Mickey  Flynn ; 
Here’s  long  life  to  Fred  and  Terry; 

And  the  same  to  Evelyn  and  Mary. 

All  the  boys  are  just  all  right, 

Full  of  fun  and  full  of  fight. 

They  avoid  one  if  they  must ; 

But  if  they  can’t,  they  raise  a  dust. 

All  the  boys  have  lots  of  sand. 

And  none  before  them  can  stand. 

“Work  and  Win”  I  long  have  read, 

And  hear  no  evil  of  it  said ; 

So  here’s  to  the  boys,  all  alive. 

I’ve  read  from  one  to  one-five-five. 

I  remain  a  coustant  reader,  Clarence 
M.  Henry. 

<ac - 

%  *  •  ,< 

Thanks  for  verses  in  praise  of  “Work 
and  Win,”  which  we  trust  you  will  rend 
as  much  longer  us  you  have  already  read. 
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No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE!  -Giving  rules  for  cone1. 
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TO  MAKE1  ftrC.AL  MACltl NES. — Con- 

rrw  r\hial-:i  g  r"  1  ical  maehinos,  in'iTu  -tion 
Ttos,  and  ih'hfcv  navid  toys  \o  be  worked  by  electricity. 

I  HOW  TO  DO-  ELE<T'THCAL.‘TRICKS. — Containing  a 
r-don  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing,  electrical  tricks, 

\ itb  illustrations.  By  A.  .Anderson,  ’,  - 

ENTERTAIN  WENT. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
■y  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
[•■‘ate  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
orrk  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun )  in  it. 

HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
nble  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
soorts.  card  diversions,  eomic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
or  era  wing- room  entertainment.  It  contains  ihore  for  the 

HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 

ion.  <-t* met.  dominoes,  etc. 

T i OW  r'  0  SOLVE  OONI  NDRTTMS. — Containing  all 

amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

>S. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
ctions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
,  Pedro  Sancho,  l>raw  P(rkf*tv 
v  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
•IS. — Containing  over  three  him-- 
ndrnms  with  key  to  same.  A 
By  A.  Anderson. 
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taming,  breeding1  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets  ;  al 
instructions  for  making  cages,  et-c.  Fully  explained'  by  twenty 

ht  illustrations,  making  it- the ’most  complete  boo^.of  the  ki . •< 
ever  published'.  •  ,  •  ;  ';  .  •*  . 

M I  SCr  LLAN  ECUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  P>ECOME.A  SCIENTIST.— A 'usefm  and  Is* 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  ,  on  chemistry  also  ei* 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mat lierrta ties,'  chemistry,  a n:; 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  tnd  g *$-  ballopni- 
This  book  cannot  be  epuajed. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY —A  complete  handbook  f»' 
making  all  kinds  of  candv,  ice  cream,  svrups,  essences,  -etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOILET’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES.  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  Ufiited  Stat;esVai&£ 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  port's,  ha£e-  < 

it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. . 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— -A  won 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tt?: 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ever* 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  genera1  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS,  Ob¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding' the  Collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  El:  A  DETECTIVE.— P>y  Old  King '.-Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
.and- sensible- rules  for- beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad  veil  turns1 
and  experiences  6 f  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW> TO  BECOME  A  PHCYrOGRAPTIER.-  -Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  iii  - 
also  liow  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Laatern  Slides  and  oth« 
Transparencies'.'  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  ITOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admit  tanas 
course  oi  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers, 

Guard,  Polic  ItegulaCons.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shonle 
know  to  be  a  Cader.  Compiled  arid  written  by  Lu  Senarens  uutJe' 
of  “I low  to  Bpi-ome  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

— Comfileta  >)*' 


structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  tt 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course. of  *nr 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  a 
should  know  to  become  an  office®  in  the  DolWii 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senar^pe.  muthf  t 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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NUMBERS  ARE  AI/WAYS  I  IT  PRINT. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 
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Double  ; 


ISSUES: 

Stroke;  or.  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon, 
or,  Unmasking 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


a  Dangerous  Rival. 

Fearnot  In  Boston;  or.  Downing  the  I  tuny  of  Buck  Bay. 
Fearnot's  Home  Run;  or.  The  Second  lour  of  Ins  Aine. 
Fearuot's  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  with  a  Cticus. 
Fearnot  in  Loudon  ;  or.  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  frenchman. 
Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  llis  Neive. 
Fearnot  in  Cuba  ;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam. 

Fearnot’s  Danger ;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

Fearuot's  L’ledge  ;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

Fearuot's  Flyers  ;  or.  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 
Fearnot's  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 


Time. 
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New 
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Fearnot's  Frolics;  or,  Having  Fun  Nvith  friends  and 
Fearuot's  Triumph;  or,  Winning  llis  Case  in  Court. 

Fearuot's  Close  Call;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  hoe. 
Fearnot's  Big  Bluff  ;  or,  Working  tor  a  Good  Cause. 

Fearuot’s  Kauche  :  or,  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

Fearnot's  Speculation  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks 
Fearnot  in  the  Clouds;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

Fearnot  at  Yale  Again;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys 
Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Mettle;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Wall  Street  ;  or,  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Desperate  Ride  ;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Mystery  ;  or,  How  Terry  Proved  His  Courage. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal  ;  or.  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Klondike  ;  or.  Working  the  “Dark  Horse”  Claim. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Skate  For  Life  ;  or,  Winning  the  “Ice  Flyers'  ”  1‘eD- 
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Rival  ;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

Defiance;  or.  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 
Big  Contract;  or,  Running  a  County  Fair. 

Daring  Deed  ;  or,  Saving  Terry  from  the  Lynchers 
Revenge  ;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Trap  ;  or,  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 


Fearnot  at  Harvard  ;  or,  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fearnot’s  Ruse  ;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fearnot  in  Manila  ;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

Fearnot  and  Oom  Paul  ;  or,  Battling  for  the  Boers. 

Fearnot  in  Johannesburg  ;  or.  The  Terrible  Ride  to  Kimberley. 
Fearnot  in  Kaflir-land  :  or.  Hunting  for  the  Lost  Diamond. 
Fearnot’s  Lariat  :  or,  How  He  Caught  llis  Man. 

Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show  :  or.  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth. 
Fearnot's  Great  Tour;  or.  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

Fearnot's  Minstrels;  or,  Terry's  Great  Hit  as  an  End  .Man. 
Fearnot  and  the  Duke;  or,  Ballling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 
Fenrnol's  Day  ;  or.  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

Fearnot  in  the  South  ;  or.  Out  with  Old  Bill  Bland. 

Fearnot's  Museum  :  or.  Backing  Knowledge  with  Fun. 
Fearnot's  Athletic  School  :  or,  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 
Fearnot  Mystified  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 
Fearnot  and  the  Governor;  or.  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 
Fearnot’s  Mistake:  or.  Up  Against  His  Match. 

Fearnot  in  Texas;  or,  Terry's  Man  from  Abilene. 

Fearnot  as  a  Sheriff  :  or.  Breaking  up  a  Desperate  Gang. 
Fearnot  Baflied  ;  or.  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

Fearnot’s  Wit.  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

Fearnot's  Great  Prize  :  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 

Fearnot  at  Bay  ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  for  Life. 

Fearnot’s  Disguise  ;  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 

Fearnot's  Moose  Hunt:  or.  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods. 
Fearuot's  Oratory  :  or.  Fun  at  the  Girls'  High  School. 
Fearnot's  Big  Heart ;  or.  Giving  the  Poor  a  Chance. 

Fearnot  Accused  ;  or.  Tricked  by  a  Villain. 

Fearnot's  Pluck  :  or.  Winning  Against  Odds. 

Fearnot's  Deadly  Peril,  or.  His  Narrow  Escape  from  Ruin. 
Wild  Ride:  or.  Saving  Dick  Duncan's  Life. 

Long  Chase  ;  or.  Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain. 
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Fearnot's  Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life. 

Fearnot’s  Common  Sense;  or.  The  Best  Way  Out  of  Trouble. 
Fearnot's  Great  Find  ;  or.  Saving  Terry  Olcott's  Fortune. 
Fearnot  and  the  Sultan  ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Island  of  Sulu 
Fearnot's  Silvery  Tongue:  or,  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 
Fearnot's  Strategy  ;  or,  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  CoupLn 
Fearnot's  Little  Joke;  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  Terry. 

Fearnot's  Muscle;  or.  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odds. 

Fearnot  on  Hand  :  or,  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time. 
Fearuot's  Puzzle  ;  or,  Worrying  the  Bunco  Steerers. 

Fearnot  and  Evelyn  ;  or,  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fearnot’s  Wager  ;  or.  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fearnot  at  St.  Simons:  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Georgia  IslJrA^ 
Fearnot  Deceived  ;  or.  After  the  Wrong  Man.  , 

Fearnot's  Charity  :  or.  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 
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Fearnot  as  “The  Judge;”  or,  Heading  off  the  Leathers. 
Fearnot  and  the  Clown  ;  or.  Saving  the  Old  Man’s  Place.  ' 
Fearnot’s  Fine  Work  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

Fearnot's  Bad  Break  ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 

Fearnot's  Round  Up  ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranche. 
Fearnot  and  the  Giant  ;  or.  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 
Fearnot's  Cool  Nerve;  or,  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boys. 
Fearnot's  Way  :  or,  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Fearnot  in  a  Fix  :  or,  The  Blackmailer's  Game. 

Fearnot  as  a  “Broncho  Buster;”  or,  A  Great  Time  in  th > 
Wild  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Mascot ;  or.  Evelyn's  Fearless  Ride. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Strong  Arm  ;  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona.  , 
Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot or,  Having  Fun  with  the  Cow¬ 
boys. 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  His  Enemies. 
Fearnot  and  the  Banker ;  or,  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin 
Fearnot's  Great  Feat  ;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates. 
Fearnot's  Iron  Will  ;  or,  Standing  Up  for  the  Right.  „ 
Fearnot  Cornered  ;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme;  or.  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane  Asylum. 
Fearnot’B  Honor;  or.  Backing  Up  Hi9  Word. 

Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham's  Case. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  West  Point ;  or,  Having  t  nn  with  the  Hazers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society:  or.  The  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake  Front. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Challenge;  or.  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game;  or.  The  Hard  Work  That  Won. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Atlanta;  or,  The  Black  Fiend  of  Durktown. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Open  Hand;  or.  How  He  Helped  a  FripncL 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate;  or.  The  Warmest  Member  of  tne  mse, 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plea;  or.  His  Defence  of  the  “  Moneyl<s«*B  Men 
Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Champion#. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Circus;  or.  High  Old  Time  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp  Hunt ;  or.  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adirordacks. 4 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Moun  ain. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Fakirs. 

Fred  Fearnot  a  Prisoner;  or.  Captured  at  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Senator;  or.  Breaking  up  a  Scheme. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Baron;  or.  Calling  Down  a  Nobleman. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Brokers;  or.  Ten  Days  in  Wall  Street. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Little  Scrap;  or.  The  Fellow  Who  Wouldn't  Stay 
Whipped. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger;  or.  Ten  Days  with  the  Moonshiners. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers;  or.  Trailing  a  Stolen  Child. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Quick  Work;  or,  The  Hold  Up  at  Eagle  Pass. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Silver  Gtilch;  or.  Defying  a  Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Border:  or.  Punishing  the  Mexican  Horse  Stealers 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life;  or,  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost ;  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Rescue;  or,  the  Alexican  Pocahontas. 
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